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AN  EXPLORATORY  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  AND  PARENTING  TASKS  AMONG  LOWER 
SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  BLACK  MOTHERS 

By 

Dale  E.  Fowler 
August,  1978 

Chairperson:  Dr.  Jacquelin  Goldman 

Major  Department:  Psychology 

Two  hunderd  lower  socioeconomic  status  black  mothers 
were  administered  the  Rotter  Locus  of  Control  Scale.  This 
study  explored  the  relationship  between  demographic  vari- 
ables and  Locus  of  Control  Scores  and  the  relationship 
between  knowledge  of  parenting,  disciplinary  responses, 
feedback,  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  parenting  and  Locus 
of  Control. 

All  data  were  analyzed  in  the  form  collected  using  para- 
metric analyses. 

Analyses  revealed  that  the  group  of  subjects  in  this 
study  are  measurably  higher  in  their  degree  of  externality 
as  reflected  by  their  performance  on  the  I-E  Locus  of  Control 
Scale.  This  was  attributed  to  socioeconomic  status,  race 
and  environmental  structures. 

No  significant  relationships  between  demographic  vari- 
ables and  I-E  score  were  found.  This  was  related  to  lack 
of  opportunity  for  environmental  manipulation. 
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Knowledge  of  parenting  was  positively  associated  with 
externality.  It  was  suggested  that  this  finding  may  be 
related  to  the  labeling  of  child  rearing  as  a task  outside 
of  an  individual's  control,  a category  in  which  no  differ- 
entiation existed  between  skill  and  chance  conditions. 

More  active  disciplinary  response  measures  were  signifi- 
cantly related  to  internality  and  less  active  disciplinary 
responses  to  externality.  It  was  suggested  that  adult- 
child  interactions  requiring  a disciplinary  response  could 
be  viewed  as  frustrating.  The  findings  were  consistent 
with  relationships  reported  between  locus  of  control  and 
response  to  frustration. 

Feedback  about  performance  and  knowledge  of  parenting 
had  no  discerbible  effect  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
about  parenting  from  a video  taped  presentation. 

Recommendations  for  further  research  included  the  further 
investigation  of  the  extent  of  locus  of  control  in  this  popu- 
lation via  a representative  sample  and  the  development  of 
procedures  to  enable  individuals  to  perceive  causal  connec- 
tions between  their  actions  and  subsequent  environmental 
events . 
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CHAPTER  I 


* 

BACKGROUND 

The  following  section  is  addressed  to  a review  of  the 
research  conducted  in  the  area  of  Locus  of  Control  and  the 
relationship  of  this  variable  to  a wide  range  of  behaviors. 
The  range  of  behaviors  will  be  examined  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  further  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  an 
individual's  perception  of  locus  of  control  and  its  direct 
effect  on  consequent  behaviors. 

A number  of  investigations  and  investigators  have 
attempted  to  examine  the  significance  of  a variable  dealing 
with  individual  differences  in  the  degree  to  which  an  indi- 
vidual perceives  certain  events  in  the  environment  as  con- 
tingent upon  his  behavior  or  independent  to  it.  Julian  B. 
Rotter  (1966)  hypothesized  that  the  effects  of  these  events 
may  or  may  not  be  reinforcing  or  rewarding  depending  upon 
to  what  degree  the  individual  perceives  the  event  as  con- 
tingent on  his  own  behavior  or  independent  of  it.  Rotter 
noted  that  the  perception  of  a causal  relationship  between 
an  individual's  behavior  and  subsequent  events  need  not  be 
all  or  none  but  can  vary  within  this  continuum.  Individuals 
who  more  often  perceive  events  as  causally  connected  to 
their  own  behavior  are  specified  by  Rotter  and  others  as 
having  a belief  in  internal  control.  Individuals  who  more 
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often  perceive  events  as  being  independent  of  their  own 
behavior,  and  who  in  our  culture  typically  perceive  these 
events  as  being  under  the  influence  of  fate,  luck,  chance, 
or  powerful  others,  etc.,  are  specified  as  having  a belief 
in  external  control.  Rotter  hypothesized  that  individual 
differences  exist  among  individuals  long  a continuum  from 
belief  in  internal  control  to  belief  in  external  control. 

General  Theoretical  Background 
The  Development  of  the  I-E  Scale 

Drawing  from  social  learning  theory  to  provide  the 
general  theoretical  background  Rotter  (1954,  1966, 

1975)  asserts  that  reinforcement  of  a behavior  acts  to 
strengthen  an  expectancy  that  that  behavior  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  reinforcement  in  the  future.  Conversely,  when  an 
expectancy  has  been  developed  and  reinforcement  fails  to 
occur  following  the  behavior,  then  the  expectancy  will  be 
reduced  or  extinguished.  According  to  Rotter,  expectancies 
generalize  from  specific  situations  to  situations  that  are 
perceived  as  being  similar  or  related.  This  generalized 
expectancy,  pertinent  to  a related  class  of  events,  then 
contributes  to  characteristic  modes  of  functioning  and  may 
be  seen  as  a variable  in  personality  description. 

The  first  attempt  to  measure  individual  differences 
in  a generalized  expectancy  for  internal  versus  external 
contact  of  reinforcement  as  a psychological-personality 
variable  was  made  by  Phares  (1957) . Phares  utilized 


color  matching,  instructing  half  of  his  subjects  that 
performance  on  the  test  was  a matter  of  luck  and,  half 
of  his  subjects  that  it  was  a matter  of  skill.  A second 
test  of  matching  lines  of  slightly  varying  lengths  was 
also  utilized.  A fixed  order  of  partial  reinforcement, 
feedback  under  the  control  of  the  experimenter  indicat- 
ing right  or  wrong,  was  used.  The  measure  of  expectancy 
was  the  number  of  poker  chips  that  a subject  would  get 
on  his  probability  of  being  correct  on  the  succeeding 
trial.  Phares  developed  a Likert  type  scale  on  a priori 
grounds  with  twenty-six  items.  Thirteen  of  the  items 
were  stated  as  external  attitudes  and  thirteen  of  the 
items  were  stated  as  internal  items.  He  found  that  sub- 
jects who  scored  high  on  the  external  items  tended  to 
show  more  unusual  shifts,  smaller  magnitudes  of  increments 
and  decrements  and  a lower  frequency  of  shifts  of  expec- 
tancy than  did  the  subjects  who  scored  lower  on  these  items. 
An  unusual  shift  consisted  of  a raise  in  the  number  of 
poker  chips  bet  after  a wrong  choice  or  a decrease  in  the 
number  bet  after  a success.  This  first  relatively  crude 
attempt  at  measuring  individual  difference  along  the  in- 
ternal-external locus  of  control  dimensions  did  suggest 
that  discriminations  between  the  two  groups  were  possible. 

In  a doctoral  dissertation  James  (1957)  revised 
Phares'  scale  and,  utilizing  the  items  for  Phares'  scale 
that  appeared  to  be  successful  in  discriminating  Phares' 
study,  developed  a revised  scale  with  twenty-six  items 
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plus  filler  items.  He  hypothesized  that  subjects  who 
scored  toward  the  external  end  of  the  I-E  continuum,  re- 
gardless of  change  or  skill  instructions,  would  behave  in 
the  same  way  as  all  subjects  performing  under  chance  condi- 
tions. He  found  low  but  significant  correlations  between 
his  test  and  subject  behavior  on  the  experimental  tests. 

Rotter,  Seeman  and  Liverant  (1962)  constructed  a 
forced  choice  questionnaire  consisting  of  one  hundred 
items  with  subscales  related  to  achievement,  affection, 
general  social  and  political  attitudes,  and  control  for 
social  desirability.  The  forced  choice  items  compared 
an  external  belief  with  an  internal  belief.  Liverant 
item  analyzed  and  factor  analyzed  the  questionnaire  and 
reduced  it  to  sixty  items  on  the  basis  of  internal  con- 
sistency. Item  analyses  suggested  that  the  subscales  did 
not  have  independent,  separate  predictive  utility  and  as 
a result  those  items  relating  to  more  specific  areas  of 
the  internal-external  locus  of  control  dimension  were  dis- 
carded. Item  correlations  with  the  Marlow-Crowne  Social 
Desirability  Scale  revealed  a correlation  coefficient  of 
.35  to  .40.  This  led  Rotter,  Liverant  and  Crowne  (1961) 
to  reduce  and  purify  the  scale  utilizing  item  validity 
data  from  a study  by  Seeman  and  Evans  (1962)  and  from  the 
Rotter,  Seeman  and  Liverant  (1962)  study.  This  resulted 
in  a twenty- three  item  scale  with  six  filler  items.  The 
twenty-nine  item  scale  has  since  then  been  referred  to  as 
the  I-E  Scale  and  is  presented  in  the  Appendix. 
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Rotter  (1966)  asserts  that  the  I-E  Scale  measures 
the  subjects  generalized  expectancy  which  he  defines  as, 

"the  subjects"  belief  about  the  nature  of  how  reinforce- 
ment is  controlled. 

Rotter's  view  of  locus  of  control  as  a pervasive, 
relatively  enduring  variable  has  received  support  in  the 
number  of  far-ranging  behavioral  and  cultural  events  to 
which  it  has  been  related.  (Joe,  1971a;  Sherman,  1973; 

Bass  & Stek,  1972;  Adams-Webber , 1969)  . Additionally,  it 
has  been  related  to  the  attention  to  and  recall  of  infor- 
mation in  the  environment,  (Phares,  Ritchie,  & Davis,  1968; 
Seeman,  1963;  Seeman  & Evans,  1962);  expressed  willingness 
to  participate  in  social  action  projects  (Gore  & Rotter, 

1963;  Strickland,  1965);  habit  of  smoking  (James,  Woodruff 
& Werner,  1965;  Straits  & Sechrest,  1963) ; ach i evement 
motivation  (Franklin,  1963;  Rotter  & Mulry,  1965) ; conformity 
(Odell,  1959;  Crowne  & Liverant,  1963;  Battle  & Rotter,  1963; 
Graves,  1961)  ; risk  taking  (Lefcourt,  1965;  Liverant  & Scodel, 
1960);  reaction  to  frustration  (Brissett  & Nowicki,  1973); 
ability  to  persuade  others  (Phares,  1965);  decision  time 

- — -- — ’ ' r"““ — ‘ 

(Rotter  & Mulry,  1965);  level  of  aspiration  (Rotter,  1966) 
and  information  seeking  (Davis  & Phares,  1967). 


sr , the  Locus  of  Control  construct 
is  a generalized  expectancy.  This  expectancy  operates 
across  a large  number  of  situations  and  behaviors  and 
relates  to  whether  or  not  the  individual  can  control  what 
happens  to  him.  Rotter  (1975)  adds  to  this  the  view  that 
the  expectancies  in  each  situation  are  influenced  not  only 


by  specific  experiences  but  also  by  experiences  in  other 
situations  that  are  perceived  as  similar. 

Attribution  of  Responsibility, 

Responsiveness  to  Social  Stimuli, 
and  Susceptibility  to  Attitude  Change 

Phares  and  Wilson  (1972)  investigated  the  role  that 
individual  differences  along  the  I-E  continuum  play  in 
attribution  of  responsibility.  They  hypothesized  that 
not  only  will  internals  see  themselves  as  responsible  for 
their  own  behavior  but  will  also  attribute  more  responsi- 
bility to  others  for  their  behavior.  Conversely,  they 
hypothesized  that  externals  will  attribute  less  responsi- 
bility to  others  just  as  they  attribute  less  responsibility 
to  themselves.  In  this  study  forty  internals  and  forty 
externals,  as  determined  by  the  I-E  Scale,  rated  description 
of  auto  accidents  for  attribution  of  responsibility  to  the 
drivers.  Results  indicated  that  the  internals  attributed 
more  responsibility  to  the  driver  than  did  the  externals, 
supporting  both  hypotheses.  Phares  and  Wilson  felt  that 
this  finding  suggested  the  possibility  that  I-E  may  play  an 
important  role  in  interpersonal  behaviors,  inasmuch  as 
attribution  of  responsibility  appears  to  be  related  to  con- 
structs of  hostility,  generosity,  acceptance,  etc. 

Construct  properties  with  empirically  determined  cor- 
relates of  the  I-E  Scale  have  led  to  investigations  that 
reflect  on  the  predictive  validity  of  the  I-E  Scale.  Doctor 
(1973)  predicted  that  in  situations  in  which  subtle  cues  to 
behavior  were  derived  from  the  immediate  social  environment 
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that  internals  would  be  less  responsive  to  the  subtle  social 
cues  than  externals.  He  found  that  externals  who  were  aware 
of  the  subtle  social  stimuli  evidenced  greater  performance 
gains  than  internals  on  the  experimental  task.  Adding  the 
dimension  of  awareness  of  contingencies,  he  found  that  it 
was  specifically  the  externals  who  were  aware  of  the  contin- 
gencies who  responded  to  the  cues.  The  internals,  aware  and 
not  aware  of  the  contingencies,  were  less  responsive  than  the 
externals . 

Crowne  and  Liverant  (1963)  in  a study  in  which  sub- 
jects bet  on  the  correctness  of  their  judgment  found  that 
externals  conformed  more  than  internals  and  demonstrated 
significantly  less  confidence  in  their  judgments.  Steven  J. 
Sherman  (1973) , drawing  from  investigations  of  Davis  and 
Phares  (1967)  and  Gore  and  Rotter  (1963)  that  suggest  that 
$ internals  are  superior  to  externals  in  dealing  with  their 

environment  and  in  manipulating  it,  hypothesized  that  internals 
ought  to  show  greater  resistance  to  social  influence  because 
they  have  a higher  expectancy  for  the  success  of  their  own 
behavior.  Externals,  on  the  other  hand,  having  less 
expectancy  for  the  success  of  their  own  efforts  should  be 
expected  to  be  more  responsive  to  suggestibility,  attitude 
change  attempts,  and  exhibit  more  conformity.  Sherman 
designed  a study  to  investigate  these  hypotheses  and  gen- 
erally to  examine  the  possible  interaction  between  social 
influence  techniques  and  locus  of  control  in  determining 
attitude  change.  His  results  suggest  that  internals  resist 
attempts  at  persuasive  communication  that  represents  a threat 
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to  one's  beliefs.  Externals,  with  uncertain  expectancies 
of  success  in  their  own  efforts,  yield  to  persuasive 
communications.  However,  when  faced  with  counterattitudinal 
acts,  such  as  the  writing  of  a persuasive  essay  in  support 
of  something  that  they  (the  internals)  do  not  favor,  internals, 
taking  the  responsibility  for  their  acts,  achieve  consistency 
through  attitude  change.  Externals,  perhaps  feeling  less 
conflict  from  counterattitudinal  acts  because  they  have  a 
lower  expectancy  of  effect  on  the  environment,  are  less 
susceptible  to  this  type  of  attitude  change.  This  suggests 
that  externals  do  not  simply  demonstrate  a greater  suscepti- 
bility to  influence,  rather  that  internals  and  externals  vary 
along  this  dimension  partly  as  a function  of  the  influence 
conditions . 

Pines  and  Julian  (1972)  hypothesized  that  the  perform- 
ance of  internals  on  an  experimental  task  would  vary  with 
the  level  of  information  processing  difficulty  but  that 
this  variable  would  not  be  a significant  determinant  of  the 
performance  of  externals. 

In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  eighty  undergraduate 
women  were  utilized  as  subjects  in  experimental  situations 
that  varied  I-E  LOC,  as  determined  by  performance  on  the 
I-E  Scale;  level  of  task  difficulty,  that  is,  cues  that  were 
either  relevant  or  irrelevant  to  task  performance;  and  social 
evaluation,  the  experimenter  was  either  present  or  absent 
during  the  task  performance.  Results  of  this  study  suggest 
support  for  the  hypothesis  in  that  the  subjects  designated 
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as  internals  on  the  basis  of  their  I-E  Scale  scores  were 
affected  more  by  the  level  of  task  difficulty  manipulation 
than  the  externals  whose  performance  related  more  to  the 
condition  of  social  evaluation. 

These  findings  also  support  the  suggestions  derived 
from  the  Crowne  and  Liverant  (1963)  study  that  internals 
vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  susceptible  to  in- 
fluence as  a function  of  the  influence  conditions. 

Attribution  of  responsibility,  awareness  of,  and 
responsiveness  to,  subtle  social  cues,  and  susceptibility 
to  attitude  change  seem  to  be  areas  where  internals  and 
externals  vary  systematically.  Externals  attribute  less 
responsibility  to  themselves,  experience  less  confidence 
in  their  own  judgment,  and  are  more  responsive  to  persua- 
sive communications  than  internals. 

Affect,  Frustration,  and  Anxiety 

Warehime  and  Woodson  (1971) , utilizing  subjects  drawn 
from  a college  population,  predicted  and  found  agreement 
with  the  hypothesis  that  internally  oriented  persons  may 
experience  more  positive  affect  than  externally  oriented 
persons.  Their  explanation  suggests  that  those  events  that 
are  most  valued  to  an  individual  are  perceived  by  internals 
to  be  under  their  control. 

This  sounds  reasonable  as  long  as  the  person  with  an 
internal  LOC  experiences  success,  but  does  not  address  the 
question  of  what  is  experienced  and  to  what  degree  by  the 
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internal  who  encounters  failure.  If  these  events  too  are 
perceived  as  being  under  the  individual's  control,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  person  with  an  internal  LOC  would 
then  experience  greater  negative  effect.  This  suggests  that 
the  quantitative  range  of  affect  experienced  by  the  internal 
may  be  greater  than  that  experienced  by  the  external. 

Butterfield  (1964)  used  The  Child  and  Waterhouse 
Frustration-reaction  Inventory  to  assess  subjects'  claims 

about  their  reactions  to  frustration  and  relate  it  to 

h 

/locus  of  control.  The  data  suggested  that  the  more  in— 

I ternal  a subject  the  more  likely  he  is  to  respond  to 
(frustration  in  a constructive  manner.  The  more  external 
a subject  the  more  likely  he  is  to  respond  with  self-blame. 
Butterfield  suggested  that  externals  may  view  obstacles  as 
"insurmountable,"  whereas  internals  may  view  obstacles  as 
being  capable  of  being  overcome. 

Brissett  and  Nowicki  (1973) , based  on  the  Butterfield 
(1964)  study,  predicted  a significant  interaction  between 
subjects'  reaction  to  frustration  in  an  actual  situation 
locus  of  control  orientation.  Also  based  on  Butter- 
field s data  it  was  predicted  that  there  would  be  significant 
correlation  between  externality  and  self-blame.  The  subjects 
in  this  study  designated  as  internal  on  the  basis  of  their 
I-E  Scale  scores  did  claim  to  "strive  more"  when  frustration 
arises,  and  they  also  reported  fewer  overall  interfering 
tendencies.  No  support,  however,  was  found  for  the  hypoth- 
esis that  self— blame  ana  externality  (LOC)  would  be  signifi- 
cantly correlated.  This  finding  is  not  in  agreement  with 
the  Butterfield  (1964)  study. 
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The  experimental  task  in  the  Brissett  and  Nowicki 
(1973)  study  was  an  angle  matching  task  with  experimenter 
controlled  feedback  about  success  and  failure.  A signifi- 
cant relationship  between  time  spent  on  the  experimental 
task  and  locus  of  control  was  found.  The  relationship 
observed,  however,  was  opposite  to  the  one  predicted.  Sub- 
jects designated  as  external  on  the  basis  of  their  I-E 
Scale  scores  spent  more  time  on  the  experimental  task  after 
receiving  "frustrating"  feedback.  The  authors  suggested 
that  this  contrary  finding  might  be  explained  on  the  basis 
that  internals  are  better  able  to  discriminate  between 
tasks  that  are  controllable  and  uncontrollable.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  internals,  according  to  the  authors,  may 
have  labeled  the  task  as  uncontrollable,  and  thus  did  not 
respond  as  predicted.  They  further  suggested  that  perhaps 
externality  and  taking  a longer  time  at  the  task  after 
frustrating  feedback  could  be  explained  by  a greater  total 
number  of  interfering  responses.  These  results  then  could 
have  come  about  as  a result  of  the  difference  between  chance 
and  skill  conditions  being  nonexistent  for  the  internals. 
Additional  data  deriving  from  this  study  suggest,  on  the 
basis  of  response  to  TAT  cards,  that  externals  do  respond 
to  frustration,  or  after  frustration,  with  more  negative 
responses  than  do  internals. 

While  the  authors  contend  that  this  indirectly  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  externals  respond  less  constructively 
to  frustration  than  do  internals,  no  direct  correlation 
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between  negative  responses  on  the  TAT  and  "less  constructive" 
problem  solving  has  been  established. 

Watson  and  Baumal  (1967)  investigated  the  performance 
of  individuals  in  situations  that  were  congruent  or  incon- 
gruent  in  terms  of  the  actual  environmental  locus  of  control 
dimension.  They  defined  a congruent  situation  as  one  in 
which  the  person's  "expectation  concerning  the  agency  of 
is  confirmed."  The  I-E  Scale  was  administered  to  565  female 
psychology  students  and  experimental  subjects  were  selected 
from  the  extremes  in  the  distribution  along  the  I-E  dimension. 
The  design  of  the  study  was  a 2x2,  Internal  or  External  sub- 
jects and  skill  or  chance  outcome;  total  N=60  with  fifteen  in 
each  cell. 

All  subjects  were  informed  that  on  a second  experimental 
task  they  would  receive  a moderately  painful  electric  shock. 
The  conditions  under  which  a subject  would  receive  a shock, 
according  to  his  instructions,  varied  in  its  relationship 
to  control  and  thus  provided  the  opportunity  to  vary  the 
chance  versus  skill  conditions. 

The  internals  in  the  chance  condition  and  the  externals 
in  the  skill  condition  made  more  errors  and  requested  more 
trials  on  the  experimental  task,  learning  a list  of  eight 
paired-associate  nonsense  syllables. 

The  authors  suggested  that  these  results  could  be 
explained  by  appeal  to  a mediating  variable,  anxiety. 

Houston  (1972)  examined  hypotheses  suggested  by 
Lazarus  (1966)  that  individuals  who  generally  believe  that 
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they  have  control  over  their  environment,  that  is  internals, 
as  reflected  by  performance  on  the  I-E  Scale,  perceive  situa- 
tions as  less  stressful  than  externals.  Data  were  derived 
from  an  experimental  situation  in  which  subjects  were  assessed 
for  LOC  and  then  administered  an  experimental  task,  the 
Digits  Backward  Test  from  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence 
Scale.  Test  conditions  were  that  some  of  the  subjects  were 
told  that  the  avoidance  of  mild  electric  shock  was  contingent 
upon  their  performance.  Others  were  instructed  that  the 
electric  shock  was  unavoidable.  An  additional  group,  (non- 
stress) , for  control,  performed  the  experimental  task  with 
no  shock  instructions. 

It  was  predicted  that  internals  would  perform  better 
in  the  avoidable  shock  conditions  and  that  externals  would 
perform  better  in  the  unavoidable  shock  conditions.  It 
was  further  predicted  that  externals  would  perform  better 
in  the  non-stress  condition. 

Anxiety  was  assessed  by  means  of  Zuckerman's  (1960) 

Affect  Adjective  Check  List  and  physiological  arousal  was 
measured  by  heart  rate. 

The  experimental  data  indicated  that  while  internals 
and  externals  do  not  differ  in  reports  of  anxiety  in 
stressful  situations,  internals  evidence  a significantly 
greater  physiological  response  than  do  externals.  These 
data  did  not  support  the  hypotheses.  A possible  explana- 
tion for  these  findings  suggested  by  Houston  is  that  I-E 
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Scale  may  measure  differences  in  the  reporting  and  use  of 
defensive  maneuvers.  As  an  example,  internals  may  report 
fewer  characteristics  of  subjective  anxiety  than  do 
externals.  Houston  reported  that  support  for  this  ex- 
planation was  indicated  in  studies  by  Tudor  (1970) , Little 
and  Fisher  (1958)  and  Watson  (1967). 

The  hypotheses  related  to  performance  were  supported. 
The  internal  subjects  performed  better  than  the  externals 
in  the  avoidable  shock  condition  and  the  externals  per- 
formed better  in  the  unavoidable-shock  and  non-stress 
conditions . 

This  supported  the  authors'  generalized  conclusion 
that  persons  performed  better  in  situations  in  which  there 
is  congruence  between  their  beliefs  about  locus  of  control 
in  general  and  their  beliefs  about  the  locus  of  control  in 
specific  task  situations. 

David  Watson  (1967)  administered  the  I-E  Scale, 
the  Taylor  (1953)  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  (MA  Scale)  and 
the  Alpert-Haber  (1960)  Achievement  Anxiety  Test  (AAT)  to 
506  females  and  142  males,  students  in  introductory 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  MA  Scale  and  the  AAT  are  purported  to  reflect 
indices  of  anxiety.  There  were  significant  correlations 
between  locus  of  control  as  reflected  by  performance  on 
the  other  two  scales.  Generally  the  correlations  indi- 
cated that  the  more  external  is  one's  appraised  locus  of 
control  the  more  anxiety  one  reports. 
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Generally,  the  data  suggest  that  internals  respond 
in  a more  constructive,  that  is,  a more  goal  directed, 
obstacle  over-coming,  manner  to  frustration  and  anxiety 
and  report  less  anxiety  than  do  externals. 

Bartel,  Ducette  and  Wolk  (1972)  investigated  the  re- 
lationship of  LOC  to  learning  and  memory  in  free  recall. 
The  experimental  task  was  the  recalling  of  nouns  on  a list 
of  25  presented  to  the  subject.  Results  suggest  that 
internals  and  externals  did  not  differ  significantly  in 
their  overall  recall  performances  but  that  they  apparently 
achieve  their  total  outcomes  by  means  of  difference  strat- 
egies. The  performance  of  internal  subjects  gave  evidence 
of  significantly  more  clustering  on  the  basis  of  within 
task  organizations  than  externals.  While  this  apparent 
organization  did  not  result  in  greater  recall  for  the  in- 
ternals, the  authors  hypothesize  that  this  may  have  been 
because  of  the  relatively  simple  nature  of  the  experi- 
mental task  and  suggest  that  in  more  complex  tasks  one 
would  expect  the  differential  strategies  of  organization 
to  result  in  actual  differential  performance  outcomes. 

Rotter  and  Mulry  (1965)  found  that  internals  take 
longer  to  respond  in  a matching  task  when  the  outcome  is 
described  as  being  a function  of  skill  rather  than  chance 
controlled.  The  opposite  was  found  with  externals.  Ex- 
ternals were  found  to  take  a longer  time  to  decide  on  the 
correct  match  when  the  task  outcome  was  defined  as  chance 
controlled.  The  data  clearly  reflected  that  significant 
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differences  in  this  decision  time  was  a function  of  the 
interaction  effect  between  LOC  and  skill  or  chance  condi- 
tions . 

Rotter  and  Mulry  (1965)  presented  data  indicating 
that  greater  time  is  taken  by  internals  under  difficult, 
skill  determined  conditions  than  by  externals  under  the 
same  conditions.  Julian  and  Katz  (1968)  found  that  all 
subjects  took  longer  in  making  a decision  on  difficult 
items  than  on  earlier  items  in  an  experimental  task  that 
consisted  of  judging  whether  words  were  synonyms  or  anto- 
nyms, but  that  internals  responded  more  quickly  to  easy 
items  and  took  relatively  longer  for  the  difficult  items 
than  did  the  externals.  This  study  by  Julian  and  Katz 
(1968)  did  not,  however,  present  a task  that  could  be 
easily  arranged  as  a chance  condition.  Thus  they  were 
unable  to  test  the  interaction  of  LOC  and  the  task  param- 
eters of  skill  and  chance  conditions.  A reversal  in 
strategy  preference  would  have  been  predicted  under  chance 
conditions.  In  order  to  test  this  prediction  a second 
study,  reported  in  the  same  article,  Julian  and  Katz 
(1968) , was  undertaken.  In  this  study  the  experimental 
task  was  to  choose  the  next  number  in  a series  for  which 
there  was  no  apparent  answer.  Skill  and  chance  conditions 
were  predetermined  by  differential  instructions  to  the 
subjects.  "This  is  a test  of  your  luck  ..."  versus  "This 
is  a test  of  your  ability  to.  ..." 

The  predicted  reversal  in  task  strategy  did  not 
occur.  The  authors  concluded  that  internals  preferred 
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different  strategies  on  this  task  but  that  skill-chance 
variation  did  not  affect  these  preferences. 

E.  Jerry  Phares  (1957)  investigated  the  effect  of 
situational  variables  on  expectancy  changes.  Utilizing 
color  matching  and  length  matching  tasks  with  conditions 
determined  by  instruction  to  be  either  skill  or  chance 
and  with  the  same  fixed  sequence  of  reinforcement  for  all 
conditions.  The  hypothesis  was  that  expectancies  for  future 
reinforcement  would  show  greater  changes  following  rein- 
forcement in  a skill  situation  than  in  a chance  situation. 

This  was  supported.  Chance  situations  did  produce  smaller 
expectancy  changes  than  skill  situations.  This  was  assessed 
by  having  the  subject  bet  from  one  to  ten  poker  chips  as 
to  whether  the  matching  would  be  correct.  In  addition, 
the  frequency  of  shifts  in  expectancy  was  greater  in  the 
skill  situation. 

Internals  may  organize  problem  solving  tasks  dif- 
ferently and  take  more  time  on  tasks  when  the  outcome  is 
thought  to  be  a function  of  skill,  at  least  on  some  kinds 
of  tasks.  Generally,  for  both  internals  and  externals, 
expectancy  seems  to  change  less  in  chance  situations. 

Internality-Externality  and  Clinical  Populations 

The  following  studies  examine  the  possibility  that 
feelings  of  little  personal  control  may  be  related  to 
manifestations  of  pathology  in  selected  clinical  populations. 
Goss  and  Morsolo  in  a 1970  study  found  significant  correlations 
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between  six  clinical  scales  on  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory  and  externality:  (Hs,  P,  Pt,  Sc, 

Ma,  and  Si)  in  alcoholic  subjects.  However,  utilizing 
a "normal"  sample  of  subjects,  Burnes  et  al.  (1971)  found 
only  one  significant  correlation  between  externality  and 
a clinical  scale  on  the  MMPI  (-.48  with  Hy) . 

In  both  studies,  with  both  the  alcoholics  and  the 
normal  subjects  significant  correlations  were  found  between 
externality  and  the  validity  scales  of  the  MMPI.  External- 
ity correlated  positively  with  F and  negatively  with  K. 

Lottman,  Davis  and  Gustafson  in  a 1973  study  utilizing 
four  groups  of  subjects,  including  reactive  schizophrenics, 
process  schizophrenics,  alcoholics,  and  neurotics,  found 
significant  coefficients  of  correlation  between  I-E  and 
eight  of  the  possible  twelve  MMPI  variables  with  alcoholics 
and  a lack  of  relationship  with  the  other  three  subject  groups. 

This  study  replicated  the  majority  of  Goss  and  Morsolo's 
(1970)  findings  with  a similar  alcoholic  population.  There 
findings  may  suggest  that  the  feelings,  attitudes  and  experi- 
ences measured  by  the  Internal-External  Scale  (Rotter,  1966) 
represent  a manifestation  of  a pervasive  and  characteristic 
mode  of  functinging  that  may  have  some  utility  as  a vari- 
able in  personality  description  in  selected  populations. 

In  an  investigation  designed  to  determine  whether  the 
attitude  of  mothers  of  schizophrenics  toward  child  behavior 
differs  from  the  attitudes  of  mothers  of  non-schizophrenics, 
Joseph  C.  Mark  (1953)  administered  an  attitude  survey  containing 
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139  items  pertaining  to  child  rearing.  The  survey  was 
administered  to  100  mothers  of  male  schizophrenics  and 
to  a control  group  of  100  mothers  of  non-schizophrenics. 

Mark  found  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups.  In  an  analysis  of  the  difference  in  pattern  of 
response  between  the  two  groups  the  significant  items 
were  placed  into  three  clusters  by  four  judges.  The 
three  clusters  included  the  measures  of  control  employed 
by  the  parent;  the  intellectual  objectivity  of  the  parent; 
and  the  warmth  of  the  parent-child  relationship.  Gener- 
ally the  pattern  of  attitudes  between  groups  differed  sig- 
nificantly. The  mothers  of  schizophrenics  were  found  to 
focus  on  restriction  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  child. 
While  locus  of  control  was  not  assessed  directly  in  this 
study,  control  does  seem  to  be  a factor  here  and  a locus  of 
control  assessment  may  have  added  considerably  to  the  docu- 
mentation, description  and  explanation  of  the  differences 
between  the  group. 

Melvin  Seeman  and  John  W.  Evans  (1962)  investigated 
the  relationship  of  feelings  of  powerlessness  and  alienation 
to  an  individuals  specific  knowledge  about  a disease  of 
which  he  was  a victim. 

Subjects  were  defined  as  experiencing  powerlessness 
and  alienation  on  the  basis  of  the  locus  of  control  dimension. 
Individuals  who  score  as  "externals"  on  the  I-E  Scale  were 
designated  and  defined  as  being  relatively  more  powerless  and 
alienated  than  subjects  who  scored  as  internals. 
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The  subjects  were  selected  from  a patient  population 
at  ten  tuberculosis  hospitals,  administered  the  I-E  Scale 
and  matched  along  various  relevant  dimensions  of  hospital 
experience,  socioeconomic  status,  etc.  This  study  indi- 
cated that  those  subjects  who  were  low  in  alienation,  that 
is,  internals,  did  in  fact  possess  more  objective  informa- 
tion concerning  tuberculosis. 

Williams  and  Stack  (1972)  conducted  a study  in  which 
they  found  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  in  general 
internals  more  actively  than  externals  seek  information 
that  they  perceive  as  useful  in  environmental  control. 

Ducette,  Wolk,  and  Soucar  (1972)  in  two  studies 
compared  children  who  had  demonstrated  school  related 
maladjustment  with  children  who  had  not  demonstrated  such 
maladjustment,  along  the  dimensions  of  LOC  orientation. 
They  used  Crandal 1 s IAR  scale  as  the  measuring  device  to 
assess  LOC.  This  instrument  contains  subscales  that  mea- 
sure two  aspects  of  LOC;  a positive  orientation,  desig- 
nated as  I+,  reflects  "when  something  good  happens  it  is 
because  of  my  ability,"  and  the  negative  orientation,  I- , 
reflects,  "when  something  bad  happens  it  is  because  of  my 
inadequacies."  In  addition  they  examined  the  relationship 
of  two  other  variables  to  LOC  and  the  1+  and  I-  subscales, 
race  and  IQ. 

In  study  I,  forty  male  children  who  had  been  referred 
for  outpatient  mental  health  services  as  a result  of  dis- 
ruptive classroom  behavior  were  utilized  as  subjects. 
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Half  were  white  and  half  were  black.  A control  group 
matched  for  race,  age  and  sex  was  used. 

In  study  II,  thirty-eight  children  who  had  been  referred 
to  a resident  school  psychologist  served  as  subjects.  All  of 
these  subjects  had  IQ  and  GPA  data  available.  A control 
group  matched  on  sex,  grade,  IQ,  and  GPA  was  utilized. 

Results  of  study  I suggests  that  in  each  racial  group 
the  1+  and  I-  scores  of  the  problem  children  differed 
significantly  from  the  controls.  There  was  also  signifi- 
cant differences  on  the  1+  and  I-  scales  between  the  white 
and  black  problem  groups.  In  study  II,  the  higher  IQ 
problem  subjects  differed  on  the  1+  and  I-  subscales 
significantly  from  the  control  group.  These  differences 
for  the  lower  IQ  subjects  were  not  significant.  Neither 
were  nonhomogeneous  differences  significant  on  the  1+ 
and  I-  scales  between  the  high  IQ  and  the  low  IQ  problem 
subjects . 

These  data  suggest  that  the  relationship  between  LOC 
and  indices  of  maladjustment  is  not  a simple  one,  and  are 
suggestive  that  two  separate  patterns  concerning  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  positive  and  negative 
events  exist  for  the  problem  children.  The  white  problem 
child  and  the  high  IQ  child  assume  more  responsibility  for 
failure  and  less  responsibility  for  success.  This  may, 
per  Ducette  et  al. , reflect  a pattern  of  subjective  per- 
ceptions that  is  out  of  balance.  The  low  IQ  children  and 
the  black  children  utilized  as  subjects  in  these  studies 
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place  more  emphasis  on  their  responsibility  for  success.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  however,  there  is  a discrepancy  between 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  negative  and  positive 
events  and  thus  a systematic  reduction  of  meaningful  feed- 
back relevant  to  performance. 

Pryer  and  Steinke,  in  a 1973  study  compared  subjects 
diagnosed  as  paranoid  schizophrenics.  Since  paranoid  thought 
processes  are  often  conceptualized  as  involving  a projection 
of  responsibility  of  events  to  others  it  was  hypothesized 
that  the  paranoid  schizophrenic  subjects  would  display  a more 
external  expectancy.  Subjects  were  administered  the  I-E  Scale. 
The  group  mean  for  the  chronic  undifferentiated  subjects,  was 
6.1,  and  for  the  paranoid  schizophrenics  it  was  10.1.  This 
was  a significant  difference  and  the  hypothesis  was  supported. 

DeLeon,  Skodol  and  Rosenthal  (1973)  in  a study  designed 
to  examine  some  of  the  psychological  factors  associated  with 
potentiality  of  success  in  a rehabilitative  drug  treatment 
program,  Phoenix  House,  and  to  possible  relationships  between 
drug  addiction,  psychopathology,  and  treatment  utilized  LOC 
as  a variable  related  to  psychopathology.  LOC  was  assessed 
via  the  Rotter  I-E  Scale. 

The  mean  I-E  scores  for  the  subjects,  who  were  residents 
in  the  drug  treatment  program  demonstrated  a level  of  exter- 
nality above  the  Rotter  norms  as  predicted  for  deviant  groups. 
Over  time  in  the  treatment  program  the  mean  I-E  scores  moved 
in  the  directions  of  internality. 

Smith,  Pryer  and  Distefano  (1971)  in  a study  of  internal- 
external  locus  of  control  and  severity  of  impairment  among 
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psychiatric  patients  utilized  subjects  diagnosed  as  schizo- 
phrenic, manic-depressive,  and  other  categories  of  psychia- 
tric impairment.  The  mean  I-E  scores  was  8.70  for  the  entire 
group.  This  score  compares  with  the  mean  scores  for  several 
samples  investigated  in  terms  of  LOC  by  Rotter  (1966) . These 
results  suggest  that  the  group  of  psychiatric  patients  utilized 
as  the  sample  in  this  study  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
non-psychiatric  samples. 

The  schizophrenic  group  of  patients,  however,  had  the 
highest  scores  (X  = 10.07) . Higher  scores  indicate  more 
externality.  This  was  significantly  more  external  than  the 
non-schizophrenic  patients.  The  manic  subjects  were  signifi- 
cantly more  internal  than  the  total  sample  of  non-manic 
patients.  Additionally  it  was  found  that  externality  was 
significantly  correlated  more  often  with  younger  patients. 
Within  the  schizophrenic  sample  this  age  related  trend  was 
reversed  with  more  externality  associated  with  the  older 
patients . 

The  authors  suggested  that  because  of  the  life  events 
related  to  successful  experience  general  internal  and  social 
competence  would  be  one  set  of  factors  leading  to  increased 
internality.  Using  a scale  for  assessing  self-confidence 
(Brim,  Glass,  and  Lavin,  1962)  and  an  index  of  frustration 
correlations  among  these  measures  were  found. 

A further  hypothesis  was  entertained  that  as  sympto- 
matic improvement  occurred  patients  would  become  capable 
of  greater  mastery  and  feel  more  adequate  in  coping  with 
the  environment  and  thus  experience  more  success  related 
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experiences.  This  hypothesis  had  found  support  in  a study 
by  Harrow,  et  al.  1968.  Harrow  and  Ferrante  hypothesized 
that  this  could  lead  to  greater  internality.  The  total 
patient  sample  was  again  administered  the  I-E  Scale  six 
weeks  after  the  initial  administration.  There  was  a small 
change  in  the  direction  of  internality,  but  this  was  not 
significant. 

Within  the  diagnostic  groupings  of  subject-patients 
the  schizophrenics  showed  a small  trend  toward  increased 
externality.  This  too  was  nonsignificant.  The  change 
scores  of  the  schizophrenics  did  however  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  the  change  scores  of  the  rest  of  the  sample. 

The  depressive  group  of  patients  showed  a significant 
change  toward  increased  internality,  suggesting  that  as 
their  symptoms  diminished  these  patients  became  more 
internal . 

Generally,  the  non-schizophrenic  subjects  on  the  basis 
of  the  I-E  Scale  performance  tended  to  become  more  internal 
as  they  improved  over  the  six  week  interval  between  admin- 
istrations of  the  I-E  Scale. 

G.  Jones  (1973)  investigated  the  relationship  between 
locus  of  control  and  the  perceptual  defense  or  vigilance 
effect  of  process,  non-paranoid  schizophrenics.  Jones 
reported  that  Lawler  (1970)  found  that  some  subjects  (of 
the  same  type  and  diagnostic  category)  demonstrated  a 
reduction  in  perceptual  effect  with  optimal  or  self-pacing 
of  tachis toscopic  presentations  of  random  series  of  words 
that  had  been  determined  to  be  either  "emotional"  or  "neutral" 
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for  each  particular  subject.  LOC  was  assessed  by  means  of 
the  I-E  Scale.  Jones  hypothesized  that  those  subjects  who 
showed  a decrease  in  effect  as  a result  of  optimal  or  self- 
pacing would  be  more  likely  to  be  externals,  deriving  from 
Rotter's  (1966)  observation  that  externality  is  related  to 
general  passivity  and  internality  to  resistance  toward 
external  manipulation. 

Generally  the  hypothesis  was  supported,  that  is, 
externals  did  show  a decrease  in  perceptual  effect  in  sub- 
sequent experimental  tasks  in  both  optimal  and  unaware 
(of  their  control  of  the  experimental  task)  conditions. 
Internals  showed  no  such  decrease. 

John  Shybut  (1968)  , in  a study  designed  primarily  to 
investigate  differences  in  time  perspective  between  normal 
subjects  and  subjects  manifesting  degrees  of  psychological 
disturbances,  obtained  data  reflecting  on  a comparison 
between  severity  of  disturbance  and  locus  of  control. 

Three  groups  of  subjects  from  a VA  neuropsychiatric  hospital 
were  used:  A "normal  (non-hospitalized)  group  (N=30) , a 

moderately  disturbed  group  (N=45) , and  a severely  disturbed 
group."  All  three  groups  were  closely  matched  in  age,  sex, 
and  education.  All  were  males  in  an  age  range  of  twenty  to 
fifty-four  with  at  least  an  eighth  grade  education. 

An  I-E  Scale  similar  to  Rotter's  was  used  to  assess 
Locus  of  Control. 

The  severely  disturbed  group  had  a significantly 
stronger  belief  in  external  control.  There  was  also  a 
trend  for  length  of  hospitalization  to  be  positively 
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correlated  with  higher  external  control.  Shybut  (1968)  did 
discuss  the  possible  effect  of  prolonged  hospitalization  on 
this  variable. 

Smith,  Pryer,  and  Distefano  (1971)  administered  the  I-E 
Scale  to  thirty  mildly  emotionally  impaired,  and  thirty 
severely  emotionally  impaired  hospitalized  psychiatric 
patients.  Half  of  each  group  were  male  and  half  were 
female.  The  assignment  of  subjects  to  groups  as  a func- 
tion of  impairment  was  based  on  word  behavior  using  the 
MACC  Behavioral  Adjustment  Scale  (MAAC) (Ellsworth,  1962) . 

The  severely  emotionally  impaired  group  was  found  to 
be  significantly  more  external  than  the  mildly  impaired 
group.  No  significant  sex  differences  along  the  I-E  dimen- 
sion were  found  nor  were  significant  severity  sex  interac- 
tion effects  found.  (This  study  differs  from  Shybut' s 1968 
study  in  that  severity  of  impairment  was  based  on  ward 
behavior  by  psychiatric  attendants.) 

Increasing  data  suggested  that  externality  and  specific 
subscales  of  the  MMPI  are  positively  correlated  in  alcoholic 
populations.  Individuals  scoring  as  externals  on  the  I-E 
Scale  possessed  less  objective  information  about  their  ill- 
ness. Differences  along  the  I-E  dimension  between  children 
who  are  defined  as  having  problems  in  school  are  suggested. 
Schizophrenic  subjects  seem  to  display  a more  external  expect- 
ancy than  most  normal  or  clinical  groups.  As  clinical  groups 
remain  in  treatment  there  is  usually  a shift  toward  being  more 
internal.  Not  all  of  these  findings,  however,  have  been 
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consistently  replicated.  The  studies  reviewed  here  suggest 
that  the  relationship  between  manifestations  of  pathology 
and  locus  of  control  is  not  a simple  one,  however,  they  do 
suggest  that  a relationship  exists. 

The  following  studies,  while  not  conducted  within  a 
clinical  setting,  further  suggest  the  existence  of  a rela- 
tionship between  Locus  of  Control  and  personal  adjustment. 

Warehime  and  Foulds  (1970)  in  a study  examining,  the 
relationship  between  locus  of  control  and  personal  adjust- 
ment, found  significant  correlations  between  internality 
and  five  subscales  of  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory 
(POI) . The  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  purportedly 
reflects  personal  adjustment.  Bass  and  Stek  (1972)  in  an 
investigation  of  transcendental  meditation  administered  the 
I-E  Scale  and  the  POI.  The  results  reported  by  Warehime 
and  Foulds  were  not  replicated.  The  failure  to  replicate 
Warehime  and  Foulds  results  suggests  that  the  relationship 
between  LOC  and  personal  adjustments  as  reflected  by  the 
POI  is  not  clear. 

Locus  of  Control,  Race,  and  Sex 

Battle  and  Rotter  (1963)  found  lower  socioeconomic 
status  blacks  to  be  significantly  more  external  in  ori- 
entation than  whites  of  the  same  socioeconomic  status  or 
middle  class  persons  of  either  race.  Lefcourt  and  Ladwig 
(1965)  found  higher  external  control  expectancies  among 
black  prisoners  than  among  white  prisoners  using  set  mea- 
sures including  the  I-E  Scale. 
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Herbert  M.  Lef court  (1965)  in  a study  that  compared 
the  behavior  of  Negroes  with  the  behavior  of  whites  in  a 
betting  situation  where  outcome  was  determined  by  chance 
found  that  Negroes  behaved  more  cautiously  than  the  whites. 

This  behavior  is  in  contrast  to  the  findings  by  Lefcourt 
and  Ladwig  (1965)  in  which  lower  class  Negroes  scored 
higher  on  external  control  than  did  lower  class  whites, 
both  on  attitude  measures  and  performance  measures.  These 
earlier  findings  were  derived  from  task  situations  the 
outcomes  of  which  were  skill  determined. 

Lefcourt  concludes  that  generally  Negroes,  at  least  of 
lower  SES,  perceive  that  success  in  most  conventional  tasks 
is  determined  by  forces  other  than  their  own  efforts  and 
that  this  perception  is  reversed  in  games  of  chance.  They 
infer  from  this  that  "environmental  changes  in  the  oppor- 
tunity structure  will  contribute  toward  more  of  an  internal 
control  orientation  among  Negroes." 

Nowicki  and  Barnes  (1973)  investigated  the  effects  of 
a highly  structured  camp  experience  on  the  belief  systems 
of  Negro  inner-city  teenage  youngsters.  The  camp  experience 
was  structured  to  make  clearer  the  connection  between  an 
individual's  behavior  and  the  resultant  events.  It  was 
assumed  that  this  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting  the 
subjects  to  be  more  in  control  of  events  and  thus  more  internal. 

The  results  of  this  study,  using  the  Nowicki-Strickland 
locus  of  control  scale  for  children  as  the  method  of  assess- 
ment, administered  periodically,  over  a span  of  time,  indi- 
cated that  the  structured  camping  experience  had  a definite 
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effect  on  the  campers  in  terms  of  measurable  locus  of  control 
shifts  toward  internality.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  com- 
pare this  group  directly  with  other  groups  whose  LOC  has  been 
assessed  utilizing  the  I-E  Scale,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
direction  of  movement  was  toward  internality. 

In  a 1971  study  Brannigan  and  Tolor  investigated  the 
differential  adaptational  styles  of  males  and  females  with 
regard  to  LOC.  They  noted  that  Rotter  regards  internal  versus 
external  control  as  an  adaptational  choice  influenced  and 
shaped  by  social  learning.  Their  prediction  was  that  males 
and  females  would  display  different  adaptive  styles  as  a 
result  of  the  different  social  learning  experiences  in  ac- 
quiring appropriate  sex  role  behavior. 

Results  indicated  support  for  their  prediction.  Gen- 
erally, in  the  experimental  sample  of  subjects  drawn  from  a 
college  population,  a significantly  greater  degree  of 
externality  was  associated  with  females  than  with  males. 

The  Brannigan  and  Tolor  (1971b)  findings  with  a sample 
of  thirty-three  are  in  contrast  with  a report  of  earlier  find- 
ings be  Julian  and  Katz  (1968)  who  reported  no  significant  sex 
differences  in  their  sample  of  forty-two  in  mean  I-E  score. 

Following  Gore  and  Rotter  (1963),  who  demonstrated  that 
individuals  who  are  more  internal  in  their  locus  of  control 
are  more  likely  to  commit  themselves  to  personal  and  deci- 
sive social  action,  Strickland  (1965)  hypothesized  that 
persons  already  engaged  in  social  action  would  be  assessed 
as  more  internal  than  external  along  the  locus  of  control 
dimension . 
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Utilizing  a group  of  fifty-three  Negro  students  who  were 
known  to  be  active  in  civil  rights  movements  in  1963  as  sub- 
jects and  105  students  from  three  Negro  colleges  in  a large 
Southern  city  (not  involved  in  civil  rights  social  action)  as 
controls,  Strickland  found  a significant  relationship  between 
internal— external  scores  and  social  action.  The  more  internal 
a subject  was  on  the  I-E  Scale  the  more  likely  he  was  to  be  a 
member  of  the  active  group. 

£In  all  of  the  studies  reviewed  that  have  involved 

icity  as  a factor  and  in  which  Negro  groups  have  been  in— 
ed,  Negroes  tend  to  score  higher  in  the  direction  of 
external  control.  Lefcourt  (1965)  observed  that  when  low 
status  role  and  lower  socioeconomic  status  interact  that  this 
seems  to  produce  the  greatest  expectancy  of  external  control. 

He  suggests  that,  "Perhaps  the  apathy  and  what  is  often  des- 
cribed as  lower-class  lack  of  motivation  may  be  explained 
as  a result  of  the  disbelief  that  effort  pays  off." 

Utilization  of  Health  Related  Services 
Catherine  Reisman  (1974)  in  an  article  reviewing  and 
reporting  on  the  utilization  of  health  services  by  the  poor 
reports  that  social  service  and  medical  service  agencies 
experience  difficulty  in  getting  black  mothers  to  make  and/or 
keep  appointments  for  routine  medical  or  mental  health  care. 

She  noted  that  conclusions  derived  utilizing  survey  data 
indicate  that  there  is  a marked  differential  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a broad  range  of  health  related  services  by  color. 
According  to  these  data  whites  exceed  nonwhites  by  fifty  percent 
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in  the  utilization  of  health  related  services  except  in  the 
ages  twenty-five  to  thirty-four.  This  exception  is  presumed 
to  be  due  to  childbirth  and  the  higher  rate  of  injury  to 
black  males  in  this  age  group.  A national  health  survey 
(1966-67)  presents  data  that  documents  well  the  underutiliza- 
tion of  preventive  pediatric  services  by  blacks. 

Reisman  (1974)  reports  that  independent  of  race,  indi- 
viduals from  lower  socioeconomic  groups  utilize  available 
immunizations,  routine  dental  care,  pre-natal  care,  asymp- 
tomatic check-ups,  and  mental  health  services  with  signifi- 
cantly less  frequency  than  individuals  from  higher  socio- 
economic strata.  Edward  Suchman  (1963)  observes  that  the 
poor,  and  especially  the  black  poor,  constitute  a "core  of 
resistance  and  non-participation  to  many  of  the  more  advanced 
medical  and  educational  programs.  He  suggests  further  that 
this  core  of  resistance  and  salient  non-participation  seem 
to  be  highly  correlated  with  a sense  of  helplessness  and 
resignation  in  coping  with  the  environment  in  general.  Others 
point  out  that  having  undergone  multiple  negative  experiences 
with  organizational  systems,  the  individual  engages  in  avoid- 
ance behavior,  lack  of  trust,  and  presents  no  inclination  to 
seek  care  or  follow  prescribed  interventions. 

Walker  and  Brown  (1973)  in  Profile  of  Poverty  in  New 
Orleans,  reporting  on  figures  derived  from  the  1970  census, 
present  data  that  clearly  suggest  that  low  educational 
attainment  is  salient  throughout  poor  areas.  The  report 
that  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  thirty  census  tracts 
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with  the  highest  percent  of  persons  living  below  the  poverty 
level  include  twenty-two  tracts  with  the  lowest  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  and  the  lowest  median  of  school  years 
completed.  Walker  and  Brown  (1973)  go  on  to  point  out  that 
infant  mortality,  poor  nutrition,  poor  health  and  health 
services  and  an  aesthetically  impoverished  environment  are 
general  conditions  that  "plague  the  lives  of  the  poor." 

The  National  Health  Services  Report  (1966-67)  indi- 
cates that  race,  income  and  education  are  the  best  pre- 
dictors of  the  utilization  of  health  related  services. 
Numbers  of  visits  by  children  and  adolescents  reflect  the 
greatest  differential  by  color. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  observers  that  the  social 
relationship  between  the  user  and  the  provider  can  be  seen 
as  a crucial  variable,  historically,  influencing  the  rate 
of  success  and  most  certainly  influencing  expectations  for 
future  success.  Contributing  to  this  social  relationship 
are  conditions  that  facilitate  the  extreme  impersonality 
of  the  encounter  between  the  care  given  and  the  recipient 
of  the  care.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  social  relationship 
variable  is  influenced  by  jargon,  prejudicial  attitudes  and 
a lack  of  effective  communication  or  feedback  that  permits 
a mother  to  experience  success  in  her  endeavors  to  obtain 
services  for  her  child. 

The  studies  in  the  foregoing  section,  relating  to  the 
poor  and  the  black  and  the  utilization  of  health  related 
services  suggest  that  the  black  poor  do  differ  in  their 
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willingness  and/or  ability  to  take  advantage  of  health 
related  services,  even  when  they  are  available. 

The  following  several  studies  do  not  relate  directly 
to  utilization.  They  do  however  suggest  that  a variety 
of  behaviors  are  effected  indirectly  by  membership  in 
social  class  or  by  race  and  that  teaching  skills  in 
mothers  and  language  performance  in  children  too  may  be 
indices  of  the  effect  of  a social  relationship. 

Turfey  and  Harte  (1971)  in  a program  report  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  report  that  Vera  P. 

John  s studies  show  that  Negro  children  showed  consistent 
differences  in  language  skills  systematically  as  a func- 
tion of  membership  in  different  socioeconomic  classes. 

Hess  and  Shipman,  reported  by  these  same  authors  [(Turfey 
& Harte) (1971) ] found  that  the  teaching  skills  of  160 
Negro  mothers  and  the  language  performance  of  their  children 
differea  greatly  and  systematically  again  according  to  the 
families  socioeconomic  level.  These  data  suggest  that  not 
only  is  the  parental  response  to  health  related  services 
related  to  race  and  socioeconomic  factors  but  that  also 
the  effects  can  be  directly  assessed  in  children. 

The  Psychocultural  Relationship 
between  Poverty  and  Behavior 

Oscar  Lewis  (1970)  proposed  a psychocultural  expla- 
nation for  some  of  these  phenomena.  He  defined  poverty  as 
a way  of  life  made  up  of  a body  of  interrelated  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  traits  that  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation.  He  included  dependence. 
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violence,  easy  sex,  and  inability  to  delay  gratification 
among  these  "traits." 

Melvin  Seeman  (1959)  listed  alienation  as  paramount 
along  those  psychological  traits.  According  to  Seeman, 
and  others  who  propose  a psychocultural  view  the  under- 
utilization phenomena  are  seen  as  a function  of  personal 
characteristics,  of  motivation,  and  a constellation  of 
beliefs  comprising  an  orientation  toward  the  established 
dominant  social  structure  in  general  and  toward  the  struc- 
ture providing  services  for  children  in  particular. 

In  addition  to  the  psychocultural  explanation  is  the 
other  major  sociological  approach  encompassed  in  a system 
that  places  emphasis  on  economic  and  sociostructural 
influences  on  health  behavior.  According  to  Antoinette 
Gattozzi  (1971) , this  explanation  views  the  responses  of 
the  individual  as  a function  of  the  psychological  effect 
generated  in  the  structural  forms  that  have  defined  this 
population  as  a group  (lower  SES  blacks).  The  structural 
forms  here  refer  to  the  socio-cultural  mechanisms  that  de- 
fine this  populations'  place  in  the  overall  greater  society. 
Specific  items  related  to  the  structural  forms  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  behavioral  mechanisms  through  which  one  is  able 
to  meet  the  survival  needs  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services.  The  established  institutions 
designed  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  these  survival  needs 
are  designed  to  deal  with  people  in  large  groups  without 
distinguishing  along  individuals  or  small  groups  of  individuals. 
Mass  production  and  the  real  need  for  delivery  of  services 
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supplant  the  natural  heterogeneity  of  the  client  population. 
Pressures  for  more  efficient  delivery  of  services  have  led  to 
individuals  being  dealth  with  in  masses  by  an  organized  bureau- 
cracy and  the  sense  of  natural  community  is  lost.  This  is  con- 
comitant with  the  pressure  for  rational  control  and  technical 
efficiency.  Impersonality  most  often  characterized  the  rela- 
tions among  those  served  and  those  who  do  the  serving.  It  is 
proposed  by  mass  society  theorists  that  this  and  similar  situa- 
tions foster  alienation  and  bring  about  the  incalcuable  losses 
of  personal  satisfaction  and  achievement  to  the  individual 
and  a sense  of  powerlessness.  It  is  proposed  further  by  Seeman 
that  the  sense  of  alienation,  of  powerlessness,  leaves  the  indi- 
vidual especially  vulnerable  to  mental  and  emotional  disturbances. 
The  sense  of  powerlessness  seems  directly  related  to  ones  ability 
or  willingness  to  cope  with  everyday  problems  in  living. 

Poverty,  Powerlessness,  Alienation  and  Helplessness 

Melvin  Seeman  (1959)  suggested  that  among  the  connota- 
tions of  alienation  is  a sense  of  powerlessness.  Relating  this 
to  Rotter  s social  learning  theory  Seeman  defines  powerlessness 
as  resultant  from  lack  of  success  in  efforts  to  obtain  desired 
responses  from  the  established,  dominant  system.  The  lack  of 
successful  experiences  based  on  individual  effort  and  behaviors 
results  in  a belief  that  forces  outside  of  the  person  control 
personal  and  social  rewards.  Further  he  proposes  that  the 
person  with  this  view  has  little  expectancy  that  his  own  be- 
havior will  be  efficacious  in  gaining  these  awards.  It  can 
be  noted  here  that  Seeman  has  utilized  constructs  from  Rotter's 
social  learning  theory  in  his  explication  of  alienation. 
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Martin  Seligman  (1975)  suggests  that  the  inability  to 
control  and  predict  environmental  events  leads  to  helplessness. 
Helplessness  as  defined  by  Seligman  occurs  when  an  individual 
perceives  outcomes  as  independent  of  voluntary  responses.  Rotter 
defines  an  external  orientation  as  a belief  or  perception  that 
one  s own  actions  have  no  consequences  in  the  environment. 
Externality  and  helplessness  are  defined  by  a lack  of  environ- 
mental contingencies  to  voluntary  responses. 

Seligman  proposes  that  helplessness  leaves  individuals 
particularly  vulnerable  to  disturbances  in  willingness  and 
ability  to  cope  effectively.  The  effects  of  helplessness  are 
similar  to  the  effects  of  a sense  of  powerlessness  that  Seeman 
described  as  deriving  from  the  impersonality  of  sociostructural 
mechanisms . 

Helplessness  and  externality  are  defined  similarly  by 
Seligman  and  Rotter.  Helplessness  and  powerlessness  according 
to  Seligman  and  Seeman  are  similar  in  their  effect. 

Generally  there  are  notable  similarities  between  the 
psychocul tural  and  sociostructural  views  of  mass  society. 

Rotter's  view  of  the  behavioral  consequences  of  an  external 
locus  of  control,  and  helplessness  as  proposed  by  Seligman. 
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Social  Learning  Theory  and  Psychocultural  Phenomena 
Social  learning  theory  suggests  that  an  individual's  be- 


havior is  significantly  influenced  by  two  factors,  the  expectancy 
that  the  behavior  will  lead  to  a successful  outcome  and  on  the 
value  he  places  on  the  outcome.  The  theory  also  differentiates 
between  internal  and  external  control  of  reinforcement.  Observa- 
tions suggest  that  some  individuals  in  contemporary  society 
believe  that  they  are  powerless  in  determining  the  successful 
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outcome  of  a variety  of  behaviors  and  thus  turn  away  from  the 
activities  in  the  areas  where  powerlessness  is  experienced. 

Their  theory  further  suggests  that  this  sense  of  powerlessness 
makes  the  individual  indifferent  to,  and  a poor  learner  of 
information  and  diminishes  his  acquisition  of  knowledge  rele- 
vant to  specific  areas  of  social  functioning. 

These  concepts  are  related  to  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  contemporary  society.  While  it  is  possible  to 
relate  these  concepts  to  a broad  range  of  general  problems,  the 
focus  of  this  investigation  will  be  their  effects  on  child  rear- 
ing practices  as  they  relate  to  issues  relevant  to  mental  health. 

Brissett  and  Nowicki  (1973)  suggest  that  internals  respond 
more  constructively  to  frustration  than  do  externals.  It  is 
possible  to  extrapolate  to  child  rearing  situations  in  which 
frustration  for  the  parent  may  be  defined  as  a child's  failure 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  an  adult  related  to  a parenting  task. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  a range  of  disciplinary  practices  can 
be  absolutely  ranked  as  more  or  less  constructive  independent 
of  their  effect;  however,  it  may  suggest  that  internals  and 
externals  may  respond  differently  by  selecting  different  dis- 
ciplinary options.  Julian  and  Katz  (1968)  concluded  that  inter- 
nals and  externals  preferred  different  strategies  on  an  experi- 
mental task  and  that  skill-chance  variation  did  not  affect  these 
preferences.  This  conclusion  also  can  be  related  to  performance 
of  and  choice  of  options  for  discipline  related  to  parenting. 
Brannigan  and  Tolor  (1971a)  obtained  data  that  suggest  that  there 
is  a positive  relationship  between  self-parental  distance  and 
internality.  These  data  also  suggest  that  internality  may  be 
related  to  options  selected  in  parental  tasks. 
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The  concepts  relating  poverty,  alienation,  and  powerless- 
ness, appear  to  have  then  some  possible  relationship  to  parent- 
ing and  to  psychopathology. 

Locus  of  Control  and  Psychopathology 
Mark  (1953)  found  that  mothers  of  children  who  were  diag- 
nosed as  schizophrenic  focused  on  restruction  in  their  efforts 
to  control  their  children.  While  LOC  was  not  specifically  as- 
sessed here,  control  generally  appears  to  have  been  a factor. 

Seeman  and  Evans  (1962)  found  that  internals  possessed 
more  objective  information  about  an  illness  of  which  they  were 
a victim  that  did  externals.  Available  objective  information 
may  also  be  a relevant  dimension  when  considering  available  op- 
tions and  thus  extrapolating,  internality  may  bear  some  indirect 
relationship  to  the  disciplinary  measure  selected  in  child  rearing 
Harrow  and  Ferrante  (1969)  suggested  that  because  of  the 
life  events  related  to  successful  experience,  general  internal 
and  social  competence  would  be  one  set  of  factors  leading  to 
increased  internality.  If  this  suggested  assumption  is  valid, 
chen  mothers  who  have  not  experienced  success  and  who  have  not 
developed  feelings  of  competence  related  to  child  rearing  may 
demonstrate  a higher  degree  of  externality  than  mothers  who 
have  experienced  success  in  this  area  and  are  competent.  This 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a higher  incidence  of  externality 
among  mothers  of  problem  children  than  internality  if  other 
contributing  factors  are  controlled  for. 

Summary  Statement 

Locus  of  control  as  a pervasive,  relative  enduring  vari- 
able, has  been  related  to  a number  of  far-ranging  behavioral 
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and  cultural  events.  This  construct  is  conceptualized  as  a 
generalized  expectancy  and  related  to  whether  or  not  an  indi- 
vidual can  control  what  happens  to  him  and  includes  the  view 
that  the  expectancies  in  each  situation  are  influenced  not 
only  by  specific  experiences  but  also  by  experiences  in  other 
situations  that  are  perceived  as  similar.  In  all  studies  that 
have  been  reviewed  that  have  involved  ethnicity  as  a factor  and 
in  which  Negroes  have  been  included,  they  have  tended  to  score 
higher  in  the  direction  of  external  control.  When  race  and  low 
socioeconomic  status  interact,  the  greatest  expectancy  of  exter- 
nal control  is  found.  The  relationship  of  low  SES  black  people 
to  established  social  structures  seems  directly  related  to  lack 
of  success  in  efforts  to  obtain  desired  responses  from  the  dom- 
inant system  which  results  in  a belief  that  forces  outside  of 
the  person  control  personal  and  social  rewards  and  a belief 
that  ones'  own  behavior  will  not  be  efficacious  in  gaining 
these  rewards.  These  concepts  are  related  to  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  contemporary  society.  The  following  section 
related  some  of  these  concepts  to  the  development  and  presenta- 
tion of  hypotheses  to  be  examined  further  in  this  study. 

Research  Questions 

Rotter  (1966)  asserts  that  when  an  expectancy  has  been 
developed  and  reinforcement  occurs  or  does  not  occur,  then  the 
expectancy  will  be  strengthened  or  reduced  as  a function  of 
the  reinforcement  or  lack  of  it.  He  further  asserts  that 
expectancies  generalize  from  specific  situations  to  situations 
that  are  perceived  as  similar. 
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Gore  and  Rotter  (1963),  Sherman  (1973),  and  others 

suggest  that  internals  are  superior  to  externals  in  dealing 
with  the  environment  and  manipulating  it. 

Years  of  education,  marital  status,  number  of  children, 
and  place  of  residence  can  be  seen  to  some  degree  as  a 
function  of  mastery  of  the  environment  and  will  thus  be 
associated  in  different  degrees  with  internality  and  extern- 
ality. The  completion  of  more  years  of  education  may  require 
greater  effort  and  success  at  mastery  and  manipulation. 

Varying  categories  of  marital  status  may  require  differing 
degrees  of  effort  and  involvement.  Number  of  children  can 
be  seen  as  at  least  partially  a function  of  birth  control 
and  family  planning,  measures  requiring  some  environmental 
mastery.  Place  of  residence,  if  one  category  implies  a higher 
standard  of  living,  may  also  reflect  greater  competence  and 
mastery.  The  following  hypotheses  are  presented  relating 
locus  of  control  to  these  demographic  variables. 

Hypothesis  1:  Years  of  education  completed 

and  internality  will  be  positively  related. 
Hypothesis  2:  Marital  status  will  vary  as 

a function  of  locus  of  control. 

Hypothesis  3:  Place  of  residence  will  vary 

as  a function  of  locus  of  control. 

Hypothesis  4;  Number  of  children  will  vary 
as  a function  of  locus  of  control. 


Social  learning  theory  suggests  that  externality  and  the 
related  sense  of  powerlessness  makes  the  individual  indifferent 
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to,  and  a poor  learner  of  information  and  diminishes  his 
acquisition  of  knowledge  relevant  to  specific  areas  of 
social  functioning.  Williams  and  Stack  (1972)  found  support 
for  the  hypothesis  that  in  general  internals  more  actively 
than  externals  seek  information  that  they  perceive  as  useful 
in  environmental  control.  Seeman  and  Evans  (1962)  found  that 
internals  possessed  more  objective  information  about  an  ill- 
ness with  which  they  were  afflicted  than  externals.  The 
aPPlication  and  extrapolation  of  these  theories  and  conclu- 
sions lead  to  the  development  of  hypotheses  relating  locus 
of  control  and  parenting  tasks.  It  is  generally  hypothesized 
that  knowledge  of  parenting  tasks  associated  with  effective- 
ness will  be  associated  with  internality  rather  than  extern- 
ality such  that  the  following  specific  hypothesis  is  developed. 
Hypothesis  5:  Knowledge  of  parenting  as 

reflected  by  performance  on  parenting 
questionnaires  will  be  positively  assoc- 
iated with  internality. 

Brissett  and  Nowicki  (1971)  suggested  that  internals 
respond  differently  to  frustration  than  do  externals.  Julian 
and  Katz  (1968)  concluded  that  internals  and  externals  prefer 
different  strategies  on  experimental  tasks.  Brannigan  and 
Tolor  (1971)  suggested  that  there  is  a positive  relationship 
between  self-parental  distance  and  internality.  These  conclu- 
sions and  suggestions  are  related  to  performance  and  selection 
of  disciplinary  options  such  that  the  following  hypothesis  is 
presented. 
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Hypothesis  6:  Internals  and  externals  v/ill 

differ  in  the  selection  of  disciplinary 
responses  options  in  an  experimental  situa- 
tion requiring  the  selection  of  a disciplinary 
response . 

Houston  (1972)  concluded  that  persons  performed  better 
in  situations  in  which  there  is  congruence  between  their 
beliefs  about  locus  of  control  in  specific  task  situations. 
Williams  and  Stack  (1972),  Seeman  and  Evans  (1962),  Watson's 
(1967)  conclusions  referred  to  above,  and  the  Phares  and 
Wilson  (1971)  study  related  to  attribution  of  responsibility 
and  others  lead  to  the  development  of  the  following  hypothesis. 
Hypothesis  7 : Internals  will  acquire  more 

knowledge  than  externals  from  a video  taped 
presentation  related  to  child  rearing  tasks. 

Individuals  who  receive  non-contingent  praise  about  their 
selection  of  disciplinary  response  options  theoretically  should 
develop  a more  positive  expectancy  about  their  efforts  related 
to  child  rearing  tasks.  Thus  the  following  hypothesis  is 
developed . 

Hypothesis  8:  Subjects  who  receive  non- 

contingent praise  will  acquire  more 
information  from  a video  taped  presentation 
about  child  rearing  than  subjects  who  do  not 
receive  non-contingent  praise. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHOD 

Problem 

The  problem  outlined  in  this  section  is  addressed  to 
the  need  for  a systematic  investigation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  feelings  of  powerlessness  in  black  lower 
socioeconomic  status  black  mothers  and  child  rearing  tasks. 
There  are  clear  indications  from  the  research  that  has  been 
done  that  feelings  of  powerlessness  are  related  to  a wide 
range  of  behaviors. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  experimentally 
evaluate  a set  of  relationships  between  locus  of  control, 
parenting  tasks  related  to  discipline,  and  knowledge  acquisi- 
tion related  to  parenting  tasks  as  a function  of  non— contingent 
praise.  By  vigourously  controlling  for  the  effects  of  social 
class  and  race,  attention  was  focused  on  the  relationship  of 
internal  locus  of  control  and  external  locus  of  control  to 
selection  of  disciplinary  behaviors  and  learning  about  parent- 
ing. 

Design 

A schematic  representation  is  presented  reflecting 
events  relating  to  the  design  of  this  study. 
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Sequential  Steps  in  Study 

1.  Selection  of  Subjects 

2.  Administration  of  Demographics  Questionnaire 

3.  Administration  of  I-E  Scale  to  a Sample  of  199 

4.  Administration  of  Eleven  Item  Questionnaire  Related  to 
Parenting  (PRE) 

5.  Viewing  of  Video  Tape  and  Selection  of  Disciplinary 
Responses  (DR) 

6.  Random  Assignment  of  Subjects  to  Praise  and  No-praise 
Groups 

7.  Viewing  of  Parenting  Film 

8.  Administration  of  Eleven  Item  Questionnaire  Related 
to  Parenting  (POST) 

Subjects 

Subjects  in  this  study  were  drawn  from  Neighborhood  02, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
Table  1,  presents  data  derived  from  the  1970  U.S.  Census 
about  general  characteristics  of  the  population  of  this 
neighborhood  who  are  black,  female,  and  whose  income  places 
them  at  or  below  the  poverty  line,  and  compares  them  with 
the  experimental  group  utilized  in  this  study.  The  poverty 
line  is  defined  as  an  income  of  approximately  $4,000.00 
annually  for  a family  of  four. 

The  median  age  for  both  groups  and  the  mean  number  of 
children  are  very  similar.  There  is  a two  year  difference 
in  the  median  number  of  years  of  education  completed  for 
the  two  groups,  however  this  reflects  a considerable  number 
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of  individuals  of  younger  age  who  are  still  in  the  process 
of  attending  school  (in  the  neighborhood  group) . A com- 
parison of  all  individuals  who  are  twenty-two  years  of  age 
and  older  by  mean  number  of  years  of  school  completed  reveals 
a marked  similarity. 

The  proportion  of  all  individuals  ever  married  can  be 
seen  also  to  be  somewhat  different.  It  can  also  be  noted 
here  that  this  proportion  is  derived  from  the  total  group, 
including  those  in  the  neighborhood  sample  who  are  not  of 
marriageable  age. 

Table  2,  presents  additional  demographic  data  and 
locus  of  control  data  for  the  experimental  group. 

Table  3,  presents  locus  of  control  data  for  selected 
groups  of  subject  reported  in  contemporary  literature. 

can  be  noted  that  the  mean  I— E score  for  the  group 
of  experimental  subjects  is  within  the  range  of  mean  I-E 
scores  for  all  of  the  groups  reported.  The  median  of  the 
mean  I-E  scores  for  the  groups  reported  in  Table  3,  is 
presented  in  Table  4.  The  medians  of  these  means  are 
in  the  external  rather  than  the  internal  direction  as  is 
the  mean  of  the  experimental  group. 
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TABLE  4 

MEDIANS  OF  MEAN  I-E  SCORES 
FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS  OF  SUBJECTS 


N 

MEDIAN  OF  MEAN 

Black  and  Disadvantaged 

93 

12.58 

Ethnicity  Not  Reported 

1281 

10.60 

The  subjects  in  this  study  are  black  females  with  at 
least  one  child.  All  subjects  were  drawn  from  the  mothers 
who  are  eligible  for  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and 
who  bring  their  children  to  Edna  Pilsbury  Health  Center. 
^PP-^oxima  te  ly  fifty  mothers  are  scheduled  to  bring  their 
children  to  a pediatric  clinic  on  any  specific  clinic  day. 
All  appointments  are  scheduled  for  the  same  time,  at  8:00 
a.m.  As  the  mothers  arrive  in  the  clinic  they  are  given 
a number  that  designates  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
seen  by  a nurse  or  a physician.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  health  center  operation,  there  are  usually  a group  of 
eight  to  fifteen  mothers  in  the  reception-waiting  room  at 
any  particular  time  during  the  morning  of  a clinic  day. 
During  the  morning  of  a clinic  day  the  examiner  presented 
the  group  of  mothers  in  the  waiting-reception  room  with 
the  information  that  a study  relating  to  child  rearing 
practices  was  being  carried  out,  outlined  briefly  the 
details  of  the  study,  and  asked  for  participants. 
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Instrumentation 
Demographics  Questionnaire 

The  demographics  questionnaire  devised  for  this  study 
consisted  of  fifteen  questions. 

Locus  of  Control  Scale 

The  Locus  of  Control  Scale  is  a twenty-nine  item,  forced 
choice  questionnaire  with  six  filler  items.  The  maximum  score 
is  twenty-three.  It  is  keyed  in  an  external  direction  so  that 
higher  scores  are  associated  with  greater  degrees  of  externality. 
It  is  reported  upon  extensively  in  the  review  of  the  literature 
and  associated  with  a variety  of  instruments  and  behaviors  that 
reflects  on  it's  validity.  Indices  of  test-retest  reliability 
range  from  r = .55  to  r = .83.  Indices  of  internal  consistency 
range  from  r = .69  to  r = .79. 

Parenting  Questionnaire 

The  parenting  questionnaires  are  each  eleven  item  forced 
choice  questionnaires  developed  for  this  study.  They  are 
parallel  forms  consisting  of  questions  related  to  parenting 
based  on  principles  generally  derived  from  learning  theory. 

The  principles  include  the  value  of  consistency,  positive 
affect,  immediacy  of  reinforcement,  ignoring  of  undesirable 
behavior  and  the  necessity  of  agreement  between  adults  who 
may  be  involved  together  in  child  rearing  tasks. 

Noting  Guilford's  comments  regarding  equal  spread  of 
difficulty,  equal  proportioning  of  difficulty  and  interitem 
correlation  an  index  of  test-retest  reliability  was  obtained 
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by  administering  both  forms  to  forty- two  subjects  and  then 
retesting  them  approximately  thirty  days  later.  This  resulted 
in  an  r = .88.  A parallel  forms,  index  of  reliability  was 
obtained  by  administering  forms  one  and  two  to  sixty  subjects. 
This  resulted  in  an  r = .75. 

Statistical  Analysis 

All  data  were  analyzed  in  the  form  collected  utilizing 
parametric  analyses.  An  assumption  implicit  in  this  selection 
of  analyses  is  that  the  I-E  scores  are  highly  correlated  with 
degrees  of  internality  and  externality.  A thorough  review  of 
the  relevant  literature  indicates  that  there  is  adequate 
evidence  of  validity  relating  to  locus  of  control  and  the 
Rotter,  Locus  of  Control  Scale. 

Regression  analyses  require  that  scores  by  normally  dis- 
tributed with  constant  variance  of  the  dependent  variables. 
Frequency  histograms  of  the  scores  indicate  that  some  of  the 
samples  have  mound  shaped  distributions.  Each  parametric 
analysis  was  backed  up  and  checked  by  a non— parametric 
analysis  which  requires  no  such  assumptions. 

The  sample  data  give  no  evidence  that  the  assumptions 
were  inappropriate.  In  addition  the  parametric  tests  have 
been  shown  to  be  valid  even  with  slight  departures  from  the 
assumptions . 


Procedures 

The  selection  procedure  resulted  in  a pool  of  199 


subjects. 
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Step  I 

The  first  task  for  all  subjects  consisted  of  filling 
out  a demographics  questionnaire  that  asked  information  on 
twelve  items.  A researcher  was  available  to  assist  each 
subject  with  this  task,  to  explain  any  items  about  which 
there  were  questions,  to  determine  whether  the  subject 
was  able  to  read  and  understand  the  items,  and  to  check  it 
for  completeness. 

Step  II 

Each  of  the  199  subjects  was  administered  the  Rotter, 
Locus  of  Control,  I-E  Scale. 

Step  III 

The  next  task  for  the  subjects  was  to  complete  form  one 
of  an  eleven  item  questionnaire  relating  to  child  rearing 
and  discipline.  Each  question  was  presented  as  a multiple 
choice  question  with  only  one  correct  answer.  There  were 
four  possible  choices  for  each  question. 

Step  IV 

The  next  task  for  the  subjects  was  to  view  a video 
tape  of  an  adult  and  a child  interacting  in  a play  situation. 
The  video  tape  replicated  stimulus  materials  developed  by 
Judith  Stevens-Long  (1973)  for  a study  of  labeling  and 
discipline,  with  the  exception  that  in  this  tape  the  adult 
and  the  child  were  black.  The  video  tape  presents  a male 
child  seated  on  a child-sized  chair  in  front  of  a table. 

An  adult  is  seated  next  to  the  child. 
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At  five  points  during  the  taped  segment  of  behavior 
the  adult  attempts  to  join  in  play  with  the  child  with  a 
small  number  of  toys.  The  adult  asks,  "May  I play  too?" 

The  child  responds.  No,  go  away,"  or  "No,  leave  me  alone," 
or  strikes  the  adult,  etc.  After  each  of  these  incidents 
there  is  twenty  seconds  of  blank  tape.  The  tape  goes 
blank  immediately  after  the  child's  target  behavior. 

The  subjects  were  seated  facing  a television  monitor. 
Each  subject  has  a sheet  of  paper  with  five  possible 
responses  indicating  how  she  might  respond  to  the  child's 
behavior  at  that  moment  if  she  were  the  adult  in  the  film. 
The  subjects  were  asked  to  respond  as  if  they  had  complete 
responsibility  for  the  child. 

The  subjects  were  informed  that  their  responses  would 
remain  confidential.  Each  subject  was  briefed  on  the 
meaning  of  the  possible  responses,  by  meeting  with  the 
experimenter  immediately  preceding  the  experimental  tasks. 
They  were  told  that  they  were  participating  in  a study  of 
child  management  and  that  they  were  to  watch  a video  taped 
sequence  showing  a child  and  adult  playing. 

All  instructions  and  procedures  were  exactly  the  same 
for  all  subjects.  The  subjects  were  told  that  the  televi- 
sion screen  was  to  be  blank  for  twenty  seconds  on  each  of 
five  occasions.  They  were  instructed  to  record  responses 
during  each  blank  spot.  The  subjects'  responses  were  to 
indicate  how  she  might  respond  to  the  child's  behavior 
at  that  moment  if  she  were  the  adult  in  the  film. 
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The  meaning  of  the  possible  responses  were  defined  to 
the  subjects  as  follows: 

a)  Response  1 - Reward:  A reward  is  something 

good,  such  as  a hug,  a smile,  a kiss,  or 
saying  something  positive  to  the  child  such 
as  "good  boy,"  or  in  some  way  letting  the 
child  know  definitely  that  you  approve  of 
him  or  feel  affection  for  him. 

b)  Response  2 - Ignoring  or  withdrawing: 

Ignoring  or  withdrawing  means  that  you  say 
nothing  to  the  child  and  that  you  may  look 
away  or  walk  away  from  the  child. 

c)  Response  3 - Removing  toys:  Selection  of 

this  response  means  that  you  might  put  the 
toys  away  and/or  make  the  child  sit  quietly 
for  a few  minutes.  This  might  also  include 
a brief  explanation  to  the  child. 

d)  Response  4 - Reprimand:  A reprimand  means 

that  you  would  say  something  to  the  child 
such  as,  "bad  boy,"  "don't  do  that,"  "that's 
not  nice,"  or  some  verbal  behavior  that 
definitely  lets  the  child  know  that  his 
behavior  is  disapproved  of. 

e)  Response  5 - Punishment:  Punishment  here 

means  some  mild  form  of  physical  punishment 
such  as  a spanking  or  a shaking. 
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After  responding  to  the  video  tape  and  selecting  a 
response  for  each  segment,  one  half  of  the  group  was 
randomly  assigned  to  a group  that  received  non-contingent 
praise  for  their  selection  of  responses  after  viewing  the 
video  tape.  The  remaining  half  received  no  feedback  or 
praise. 

This  procedure  resulted  in  an  array  of  groups  such 
that  one  half  received  praise  for  their  performance  and 
one  half  did  not. 

The  non-contingent  praise  was  given  by  the  experi- 
menter who  is  a relatively  high  status  person  within  the 
health  care  system  of  which  the  subjects  are  a part. 

Their  selections  of  responses  to  the  video  tape  were 
reviewed  with  them  and  their  selections  of  responses  were 
systematically  agreed  with  by  the  person  doing  the  feed- 
back. In  addition,  a summary  statement  was  made  to  them 
suggesting  that  in  general  their  performance  was  worthy 
of  praise. 

Step  V 

Upon  completion  of  the  praise  or  no  praise  condition, 
all  subjects  were  shown  a film,  the  content  of  which  was 
didactically  related  to  appropriate  parenting  behavior. 

Step  VI 

After  viewing  the  tape  described  above,  all  subjects 
were  administered  a questionnaire  designed  to  assess  the 
acquisition  of  content  of  the  film. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 

Demographic  Variables 

Table  1 presents  a summary  of  demographic  variables. 
Demographic  data  were  analyzed  for  151  subjects  who  completed 
the  demographic  questionnaire.  Separate  one-way  analyses  of 
variance  using  a general  linear  models  approach  was  con- 
ducted for  each  of  the  demographic  variables  with  I-E  scores 
as  the  dependent  variable  in  each  analysis.  The  results  of 
the  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  5.  No  significant 
effects  were  found.  Hypotheses  1 through  4 were  rejected. 

Pre-Parenting  Film  Analysis 
A multiple  regression  was  conducted  using  a general 
linear  models  approach.  The  I-E  scores  were  treated  as  a 
continuous  independent  variable  and  disciplinary  response 
scores  and  the  pre-film  parenting  questionnaire  scores  were 
treated  as  the  dependent  variables.  A significant  effect 
was  found  indicating  that  knowledge  of  I-E  score  is  pre- 
dictive of  the  dimension  reflected  by  disciplinary  responses 
and  the  pre-film  parenting  questionnaire  scores  (Hotelling- 
Lawley  Trace:  df  = 2.196,  F approximation  = 11.66). 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES 
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Separate  univariate  regressions  were  then  conducted 
with  the  disciplinary  response  and  pre-film  parenting 
questionnaire  variables  as  dependent  measures  using  a 
general  linear  models  approach.  Again  I-E  scores  were 
used  as  the  continuous  independent  variable.  The  results 
are  presented  in  Table  6 . 

A positive  relationship  between  the  responses  on  the 
pre-film  parenting  questionnaire  and  I-E  was  indicated. 

A higher  frequency  of  correct  answers  was  associated  with 
greater  externality.  Hypothesis  5 was  rejected.  The  find- 
ings are  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  from  that  pre- 
dicted. A negative  relationship  between  disciplinary 
response  and  I-E  was  indicated.  Internals  more  often 
selected  more  action-oriented  physically  punishing  measures 
of  discipline  while  externals  more  often  selected  less 
active  disciplinary  measured,  such  as  ignoring  the  response 
or  reprimand.  Hypothesis  6 was  supported. 

Post-Film  Analysis 

The  post-film  analysis  explored  the  effects  of  feedback 
and  I-E  on  the  scores  obtained  on  the  post-film  parenting 
questionnaire.  An  analysis  of  variance  using  the  general 
linear  models  approach  was  conducted  to  analyze  the  post- 
treatment data.  In  this  analysis  the  post-film  parenting 
questionnaire  scores  were  treated  as  the  dependent  variable. 
I-E  and  feedback  status  were  treated  as  the  independent 
variables,  with  the  pre-film  parenting  questionnaire  scores 
as  a covariate.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  PRE-FILM  PARENTING  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESPONSES 
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in  Table  7,  and  clearly  indicate  that  the  pre-film  and  post- 
film scores  on  the  parenting  questionnaire  were  highly 
correlated  (significant  covariate  effects).  Thus,  with  the 
effect  of  pre-film  parenting  questionnaire  scores  removed, 
there  were  no  significant  effects  found  for  either  non- 
contingent praise  status  or  I-E  score.  Hypotheses  7 and  8 
were  rejected. 


POST  AS  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE,  I-E  AND  FEEDBACK  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

PRE  AS  COVARIATE 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 

The  mean  I-E  score  for  this  group  of  199  black  female 
subjects  from  a low  socioeconomic  groups  is  10.21.  This  is 
consistent  with  a rather  more  external  than  internal 
orientation.  Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects 
were  selected  for  this  study  this  must  be  interpreted  at 
most  as  a possible  indication  of  the  nature  of  locus  of 
control  in  this  group.  It  is  possible  that  the  volunteer 
aspects  of  subject  selection  may  have  resulted  in  a sample 
that  is  not  truely  representative  of  the  population 
especially  on  the  dimension  of  locus  of  control.  Since, 
however,  internals  are  more  likely  than  externals  to 
actively  seek  out  information  that  they  can  utilize  in 
environmental  control  and  they  were  informed  that  this  was 
a study  of  child  rearing  in  which  they  would  be  viewing  a 
video  tape,  internals  rather  than  externals  may  have  been 
more  likely  to  volunteer.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the 
data  about  locus  of  control  do  indeed  suggest  an  external 
orientation  for  this  population. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  this  group  of  subjects  live 
in  public  housing.  Selection  of  location,  size  of 
apartment,  and  most  alterations  or  modification  of  living 
space  are  directly  and  completely  controlled  by  the  Housing 
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Authority  of  New  Orleans,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  type 
of  permitted  appliances  is  regulated.  In  addition,  almost 
all  child  health  care  is  administered  by  a public  agency. 

There  is  almost  no  choice  in  terms  of  type  of  care.  All 
individuals  are  instructed  to  be  at  a clinic  at  the  same 
time.  No  appointments  are  made,  thus  streamlining  the 
system  but  permitting  the  individual  little  control  over 
what  happens  to  her  child  or  when  it  happens.  These  events 
related  to  housing  and  medical  care  are  only  illustrative 
of  the  general  mode  of  relating  to  ongoing  environmental 
life  events  and  reflect  the  most  usual  mode  of  established 
institutions  relative  to  this  group.  Similar  patterns  of 
institutional  behavior  can  be  observed  in  the  procurement 
of  food  (food  stamps),  education,  work  programs  and  indeed 
most  aspects  of  life. 

The  relatively  high  (external)  mean  score  of  this 
group  on  the  I-E  Scale,  when  considered  relative  to  the 
degree  of  control  vested  in  the  institutions  serving  various 
important  survival  needs  in  their  life  provides  support  for 
Rotters'  hypotheses  (1966)  that  individuals  who  perceive 
events  as  being  independent  of  their  own  behavior  and  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  others  have  a belief  in  external 
control,  and  supports  the  view  of  the  development  of  internal 
versus  external  control  as  an  adaptational  choice  influenced 
and  shaped  by  social  learning.  Lefcourt's  (1965)  observation 
that  low  role  and  socioeconomic  status  interaction  produces 
the  greatest  expectancy  of  external  control  is  also  supported. 
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A greater  degree  of  externality  is  associated  with  and 
defined  as,  a perception  of  events  as  being  independent  of 
ones'  own  behavior.  Given  that  externality  is  to  at  least 
some  degree  a function  of  social  learning  and  also  that 
externality  is  one  of  the  interrelated  traits  associated 
with  poverty,  then  the  observations  of  institutional  behavior 
and  externality  in  this  group  suggest  that  the  established 
institutions  designed  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  survival 
needs  facilitate  the  development  of  and  support  a degree  of 
externality  as  an  adaptational  choice  that  Seeman  (1963) 
suggests  may  maintain  poverty,  powerlessness,  and  alienation 
as  a way  of  life. 

The  discussion  that  follows  addresses  itself  to  data- 
derived  issues  relative  to  Rotters'  further  hypotheses  that 
individual  differences  exist  along  a continuum  from  belief 
in  external  control  to  belief  in  internal  control  and  assoc- 
iated behaviors. 

Demographic  Variables 

Analysis  of  the  demographic  variables  in  relation  to 
locus  of  control  (I-E)  yielded  no  relationships  at  an 
acceptable  level  of  significance. 

Davis  and  Phares  (1967) , Gore  and  Rotter  (1963)  and 
others  have  suggested  that  internals  are  superior  to 
externals  in  dealing  with  and  manipulating  their  environ- 
ment. Welfare  status,  residence  (public  versus  non-public 
housing),  and  education  would  seem  to  be,  at  least  in  part 
functions  of  manipulation  and  mastery  of  the  environment; 
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however,  no  relationship  to  I-E  scores  in  this  study  is 
apparent.  A possible  explanation  for  this  lack  of  relation- 
ship may  be  that  levels  of  these  variables  are  not  a function 
of  environmental  manipulation  and  mastery  because  of  the  lack 
of  options  to  provide  choices  and  alternatives  related  to 
each  of  these  factors. 

Pryer,  et  al.  (1973) , in  a study  of  psychiatric  dis- 
orders and  locus  of  control  in  which  age  was  considered  found 
that  age  was  not  significantly  related  to  I-E  scores.  Several 
studies  have  reported  significant  relationships  between  age 
and  I-E  score  (Staats,  1974;  Boor,  1974;  Ryckman  & Nalikiosi, 
1975) ; however,  the  samples  studied  were  drawn  from  distinctly 
different  populations.  Those  studies  in  which  age  was  signi- 
ficnatly  related  to  locus  of  control  consisted  of  groups  of 
subjects  in  millieus  in  which  the  environment  was  consider- 
ably less  structured  for  survival  needs. 

Education  was  significantly  related  to  locus  of  control 
in  a study  of  Lao  (1976),  but  only  at  higher  levels,  and 
for  fathers  of  college  students. 

Roodin,  et  al.  (1974),  in  a study  utilizing  186  college 
students  failed  to  show  any  significant  relationships  between 
birth  order  and  family  size,  and  locus  of  control. 

The  lack  of  significant  relationships  between  demo- 
graphic variables  examined  in  this  study  and  locus  of  control 
is  generally  consistent  with  recent  studies  reported  in  the 


literature  reviewed. 
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Pre-Film  Data 

The  pre-film  parenting  questionnaire  consists  of 
questions  about  generally  acceptable  behaviors  on  the  part 
of  a parent  related  to  child  rearing  tasks  around  dis- 
cipline. There  was  evidence  (p  = .0002)  that  there  is  a 
higher  frequency  of  acceptable  answers  associated  with 
greater  externality.  It  was  predicted  that  the  opposite 
relationship  would  be  observed.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  internals  possessed  more  objective  information  about 
specific  illnesses  than  externals  and  that  internality  was 
positively  correlated  with  attention  to  and  recall  of 
information  in  the  environment  (Phares,  Ritchie  & Davis, 
1968;  Seeman,  1963;  Seeman  & Evans,  1962) . It  was  hypo- 
thesized that  internals  would  demonstrate  a higher  degree 
of  information  related  to  child  rearing.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Brissett  and  Nowicki  (1973) , that  internals 
are  better  able  to  discriminate  between  tasks  that  are 
controllable  and  uncontrollable.  It  is  possible  that  given 
the  environment  in  which  this  group  of  subjects  live  that 
internals  may  have  labeled  child  rearing  tasks  as  outside 
of  their  control  in  terms  of  effect.  This  would  place  some 
child  rearing  tasks  and  information  about  child  rearing 
a category  in  which  no  differentiation  exists  between  skill 
and  chance  conditions. 

Brissett  and  Nowicki  (1973) , also  found  that  subjects 
designated  as  internal  claimed  to  "strive  more"  when 
frustration  arises.  While  this  is  not  a direct  analog. 
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to  strive  more  rather  than  less  can  indirectly  be  related 
to  a more  active  response.  These  same  authors  suggest  that 
overall  internals  respond  more  constructively  to  frustration 
than  do  externals  and  that  the  more  active  striving  is 
related  to  more  constructive  solutions.  An  adult-child 
interaction  in  which  the  child  does  not  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  adult  or  engages  in  behavior  that  requires  a dis- 
ciplinary response  may  be  viewed  as  frustrating  for  the 
adult.  While  it  is  not  suggested  that  a range  of  discip- 
linary practices  can  be  absolutely  ranked  independent  of 
their  effect  this  finding  does  indicate  that  internals  and 
externals  do  respond  differently  by  selecting  different 
disciplinary  options  with  internals  selecting  a more  active 
and  externals  a less  active  response.  The  activity  element 
of  the  response  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  observed  by 
Brissett  and  Nowicki  (1971)  in  the  study  of  locus  of  control 
and  frustration.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  which  response 
is  more  constructive  in  this  instance.  Brissett  and 
Norwicki  (1971)  did  suggest  that  internals  and  externals 
differ  in  their  disciplinary  responses  to  children  and 
Seeman  and  Evans  (1962)  concluded  that  internality  may 
bear  some  indirect  relationship  to  the  disciplinary  measure 
selected.  The  data  derived  from  this  study  supported  these 
positions.  The  nature  of  the  disciplinary  responses  selected 
was  also  consistent  with  Rotter's  (1966),  observation  that 
externality  is  related  to  general  passivity.  Gore  and 
Rotter  (1963)  demonstrated  that  individuals  who  are  more 
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internal  in  their  locus  of  control  are  more  likely  to  commit 
themselves  to  personal  action. 

The  more  active  response  of  the  internals  may  also  have 
reflected  the  belief  that  disciplinary  intervention  will  in- 
deed have  an  effect  on  the  subsequent  behavior  of  the  child. 
The  quality  of  the  particular  mode  of  active  physical  dis- 
ciplinary response  is  consistent  with  cultural  character- 
istics in  which  physical  activity  such  as  hitting,  punching, 
shoving,  and  slapping  is  a salient  aspect  of  everyday  life. 
The  more  passive  response  of  the  externally-oriented  subject 
may  again  have  reflected  the  belief  that  his  efforts  have 
little  effect. 

Non-contingent  praise  status  was  not  predictive  of  locus 
of  control.  Possibly  non-contingent  praise  was  not  rein- 
forcing. It  is  also  a possibility  that  the  high  degree  of 
externality  of  this  total  group  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
significance  such  that  the  attitude  more  characteristic  of 
externals  as  a group  prevailed.  Externals  characteristically 
feel  as  if  their  efforts  have  little  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment. This  should  have  been  reflected  by  a response  such 
that  praise  bore  little  or  no  relationship  to  intentionality 
on  their  part  and  thus  was  not  reinforcing  and  therefore  no 
effect  was  apparent  in  correct  responses  increase  as  a result 
of  actively  learning  from  a video  tape. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that  locus  of  control  in  this  popula- 
tion be  assessed  through  the  utilization  of  a sample  that 
can  be  said  to  be  random  and/or  truly  representative. 
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The  nature  of  the  differential  selection  of  disci- 
plinary response  options  between  internals  and  externals 
would  be  worthwhile  to  follow  up.  If  different  sets  of 
responses  have  different  environmental  consequences  and 
effectiveness  there  may  be  utility  in  mapping  out  the 
nature  of  the  differences  so  that  educative-preventive 
measures  can  be  tailored  to  fit  each  group. 

This  study  suggests  high  externality  and  associated 
feelings  of  powerlessness  and  alienation  such  that  effec- 
tive coping  and  mastery  potentials  are  not  maximized  by 
the  subjects  in  this  sample.  The  development  of  procedures 
in  the  area  of  prevention  and  education  such  that  individuals 
are  able  to  connect  their  actions  and  subsequent  events  in 
a positive  causal  manner  may  be  of  value  in  combatting  a 
negative  expectancy.  Combatting  negative  expectancies  and 
developing  positive  expectations  theoretically  will  have 
real  consequences  in  the  lives  of  this  population. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY 

One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  lower  socioeconomic 
status  black  mothers  were  administered  the  Rotter  Locus 
of  Control  Scale.  Subjects  completed  a demographics 
questionnaire,  and  a questionnaire  relating  to  general 
parenting  procedures.  A video  tape  that  provided  the 
occasion  for  observing  an  adult-child  interaction  with 
the  opportunity  for  each  subject  to  select  disciplinary 
responses  from  among  several  alternatives  was  presented. 

The  alternatives  ranged  from  ignoring  a specific  behavior 
to  physical  punishment.  Some  subjects  were  socially 
reinforced  for  their  selection  of  disciplinary  responses. 
All  subjects  then  viewed  a video  taped  presentation,  the 
content  of  which  dealt  with  generally  acceptable  procedures 
related  to  child  rearing,  and  then  completed  another 
questionnaire  related  to  general  child  rearing. 

The  demographic  data  were  analyzed  using  a general 
linear  models  approach  analyses  of  variance.  No  signifi- 
cant relationships  were  indicated  between  demographic 
variables  and  locus  of  control. 

A general  linear  model  multivariate  regression  and 
separate  univariate  regressions  were  conducted  with  I-E 
scores  as  the  independent  variable  and  the  disciplinary 
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responses  and  the  scores  on  the  first  parenting  question- 
naire as  dependent  variables.  A positive  relationship 
between  the  responses  on  the  first  parenting  questionnaire 
and  I-E  was  indicated  and  a negative  relationship  between 
disciplinary  responses  and  I-E. 

A general  linear  models  approach  analysis  of  variance 
was  conducted  to  analyze  the  post  treatment  (viewing  of  the 
video  tape  with  parenting  information)  data  and  feedback 
status  relative  to  I-E.  No  significant  effects  were  found 
for  feedback  status  or  I-E  score. 

The  mean  I-E  score  for  the  group  of  subjects  was  noted 
to  be  consistent  with  most  groups  reported  in  the  litera- 
ture, as  somewhat  external.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may 
be  a function  of  the  manner  in  which  some  survival  needs  must 
be  met  in  their  environment  which  is  highly  structured  and 
regulated.  It  is  suggested  that  the  lack  of  significant 
relationships  between  demographic  variables  and  I-E  scores 
is  related  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  environmental  mani- 
pulation in  such  areas  as  housing  and  education. 

The  evidence  (p  = .0002)  that  there  is  a higher  fre- 
quency of  acceptable  answers  on  the  pre-film  parenting 
questionnaire  associated  with  greater  externality  was  related 
to  a possibility  that  internals  may  have  labeled  child  rear- 
ing tasks  as  outside  of  their  control  and  in  a category  in 
which  no  dif f erentation  exists  between  skill  and  chance 
conditions.  The  finding  that  internals  responded  to  negative 
parent-child  interactions  with  more  active  disciplinary 
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measures  and  that  externals  responded  with  less  physically 
active  disciplinary  measures  was  related  to  previous 
findings  and  conclusions  that  externality  is  related  to 
general  passivity  and  that  internals  are  more  likely  to 
commit  themselves  to  personal  action.  This  finding  pro- 
vided support  for  the  hypothesis  that  internals  and 
externals  do  select  different  disciplinary  options. 

The  high  degree  of  externality  for  the  total  group 
of  subjects  was  presented  as  a possible  explanation  for 
the  lack  of  significant  relationships  between  feedback 
status,  locus  of  control,  and  acquisition  of  knowledge 
about  parenting  from  a video  taped  presentation.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  high  mean  (externality)  I-E  score  for 
the  group  was  reflected  by  a characteristic  external 
attitude  such  a feeling  that  their  efforts  would  have 
little  effect  upon  the  environment  prevailed. 

Recommendations  included  assessment  of  locus  of  control 
in  this  population  utilizing  a random  or  truely  representa- 
tive sample,  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  differential 
selection  of  disciplinary  response  options  as  a function  of 
locus  of  control,  and  the  development  of  procedures  such 
that  individuals  can  make  causal  connections  between  their 
actions  and  subsequent  contingent  events. 
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APPENDIX 


Demographics  Questionnaire 


(1)  Number  

(2)  Age 

(3)  Marital  Status Single Widowed 

Married  Separated’ 

Divorced 

(4)  Number  of  Children 

(5)  Age  & Sex  of  Your  Children Age  Sex 


(6)  Live  With Children  Only 

Husband 

Family . . . Specify 

Other 

(7)  Your  Brothers  and  Sisters.../  /////// 
(in  order  of  birth) 

(8)  Live  in  Project /Not  in  Project 

(9)  Number  of  years  in  school 0-6... 

7-8. . . 

9-10. . . 

11-12. . . 

12+ . . 

(10)  Who  cares  for  your  children  at  least  half  of  the  time? 


(11)  On  Welfare /Not  on  Welfare 

(12)  Mother's  Occupation 

(13)  How  old  were  you  when  your  first  child  was  born 
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(14) 

How 

old 

are  you 

now  ? 

(15) 

How 

old 

is  your 

oldest  child  now 

p 
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I-E  SCALE 

This  is  a questionnaire  to  find  out  the  way  in  which 
certain  important  events  in  our  society  affect  different 
people.  Each  item  consists  of  a pair  of  alternatives 
lettered  a)  or  b) . Please  select  the  one  statement  of  each 
pair  (and  only  one)  which  you  more  strongly  believe  to  be 
the  case  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Be  sure  to  select 
the  one  you  actually  believe  to  be  true  rather  than  the  one 
you  think  you  should  choose  or  the  one  you  would  like  to  be 
true.  This  is  a measure  of  personal  belief:  obviously 

there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 

TO  INDICATE  YOU  ANSWER CIRCLE  EITHER  a)  or  b) 

In  some  cases  you  may  discover  that  you  believe  both 
statements  or  neither  one.  In  such  cases,  be  sure  to  select 
the  one  you  most  strongly  believe  to  be  the  case  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned.  Try  to  respond  to  each  item  independently; 
do  not  be  influenced  by  your  previous  choices. 


1.  a.  Children  get  into  trouble  because  their  parents 

punish  them  too  much. 

b.  The  trouble  with  most  children  nowadays  is  that 
their  parents  are  too  easy  with  them. 

2.  a.  Many  of  the  unhappy  things  in  people's  lives  are 

partly  due  to  bad  luck. 

b.  People's  misfortunes  result  from  the  mistakes 
they  make. 

3.  a.  One  of  the  major  reasons  why  we  have  wars  is  because 

people  don't  take  enough  interests  in  politics. 

b.  There  will  always  be  wars,  no  matter  how  hard  people 
try  to  prevent  them. 

4.  a.  In  the  long  run  people  get  the  respect  they  deserve 

in  this  world. 

b.  Unfortunately,  an  individual's  worth  often  passes 
unrecognized  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries. 

5.  a.  The  idea  that  teachers  are  unfair  to  students  is 

nonsense . 


b.  Most  students  don't  realize  the-  extent  to  which 

their  grades  are  influenced  by  accidental  happenings. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  (CONTINUED) 


6 . a. 

Without  the  right  breaks  one  cannot  be  an  effective 
leader . 

b . 

Capable  people  who  fail  to  become  leaders  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

7 . a . 

No  matter  how  hard  you  try  some  people  just  don't 
like  you. 

b . 

People  who  can't  get  others  to  like  them  don't 
understand  how  to  get  along  with  others. 

8 . a . 

Heredity  plays  a major  role  in  determining  one's 
personality . 

b . 

It  is  one's  experiences  in  life  which  determine 
what  they  are  going  to  be  like. 

9 . a . 

I have  often  found  that  what  is  going  to  happen 
will  happen. 

b . 

Trusting  to  fate  has  never  turned  out  as  well  for 
me  as  making  a decision  to  take  a definite  course 
of  action. 

10.  a. 

In  the  case  of  the  well  prepared  student  there  is 
rarely  if  ever  such  a thing  as  an  unfair  test. 

b. 

Many  times  exam  questions  tend  to  be  so  unrelated 
to  course  work  that  studying  is  really  useless. 

11.  a. 

Becoming  a success  is  a matter  of  hard  work,  luck 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

b . 

Getting  a good  job  depends  mainly  on  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

12 . a . 

The  average  citizen  can  have  an  influence  in 
government  decisions. 

b . 

This  world  is  run  by  the  few  people  in  power , 
and  there  is  not  much  the  little  guy  can  do 
about  it. 

13 . a. 

When  I make  plans,  I am  almost  certain  that  I 
can  make  them  work. 

b. 

It  is  not  always  wise  to  plan  too  far  ahead 
because  many  things  turn  out  to  be  a matter  of 
good  or  bad  fortune  anyhow. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  (CONTINUED) 


14.  a. 

There  are  certain  people  who  are  just  no  good. 

b . 

There  is  some  good  in  everybody. 

15.  a. 

In  my  case  getting  what  I want  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  luck. 

b . 

Many  times  we  might  just  as  well  decide  what 
to  do  by  flipping  a coin. 

16.  a. 

Who  gets  to  be  the  boss  often  depends  on  who 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  right  place  first. 

b . 

Getting  people  to  do  the  right  thing  depends  upon 
ability,  luck  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

17.  a. 

As  far  as  world  affairs  are  concerned,  most  of  us 
are  the  victims  of  forces  we  can  neither  under- 
stand, nor  control. 

b. 

By  taking  an  active  part  in  political  and  social 
affairs  the  people  can  control  world  events. 

18 . a. 

Most  people  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which  their 
lives  are  controlled  by  accidental  happenings. 

b . 

There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  "luck." 

19.  a. 

One  should  always  be  willing  to  admit  mistakes. 

b . 

It  is  usually  best  to  cover  up  one's  mistakes. 

2 0.  a . 

It  is  hard  to  know  whether  or  not  a person  really 
likes  you. 

b. 

How  many  friends  you  have  depends  upon  how  nice 
a person  you  are. 

21.  a. 

In  the  long  run  the  bad  things  that  happen  to  us 
are  balanced  by  the  good  ones. 

b . 

Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  lack  of  ability, 
ignorance,  laziness,  or  all  three. 

22 . a. 

With  enough  effort  we  can  wipe  out  political 
corruption. 

b. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  to  have  much  control 
over  the  things  politicians  do  in  office. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  (CONTINUED) 


23. 

a. 

Sometimes  I can't  understand  how  teachers  arrive 
at  the  grades  they  give. 

b. 

There  is  a direct  connection  between  how  hard  I 
study  and  the  grades  I get. 

24. 

a . 

A good  leader  expects  people  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  they  should  do. 

b. 

A good  leader  makes  it  clear  to  everybody  what 
their  jobs  are. 

25. 

a. 

Many  times  I feel  that  I have  little  influence 
over  what  things  happen  to  me. 

b . 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  chance  or 
luck  plays  an  important  role  in  my  life. 

26. 

a . 

People  are  lonely  because  they  don't  try  to  be 
friendly. 

b . 

There ' s not  much  use  in  trying  too  hard  to  please 
people,  if  they  like  you,  they  like  you. 

27. 

a . 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  athletics  in  high 
school . 

b . 

Team  sports  are  an  excellent  way  to  build 
character . 

CO 

CN 

a . 

What  happens  to  me  in  my  own  doing. 

b . 

Sometimes  I feel  that  I don't  have  enough  control 
over  the  direction  my  life  is  taking. 

29. 

a . 

Most  of  the  time  I can't  understand  why  politicians 
believe  the  way  they  do. 

b. 

In  the  long  run  the  people  are  responsible  for  bad 
government  on  a national  as  well  as  a local  level. 
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Pre-Film  Parenting  Questionnaire  I 

There  is  only  one  correct  answer.  Choose  that  answer 
which  best  completes  the  sentence. 

1.  A parent,  when  faced  with  matters  of  discipline, 

punishment,  and  setting  limits  on  what  the  child 

can  and  can't  do,  should: 

a.  Not  try  to  reason  with  the  child  when  bad 
punishment  is  necessary. 

b.  Keep  changing  the  punishments  so  that  the 
child  won't  know  what  he  can  get  away  with. 

c.  Not  keep  changing  the  punishments  for  a certain 
action  so  the  child  will  know  what  he  can  get 
away  with. 

d.  Not  be  firm  because  this  will  make  the  child  see 
that  the  parent  can  be  kind  as  well. 

2.  A parent  should: 

a.  Give  a hug  or  a smile  to  express  affection. 

b.  Avoid  giving  too  much  affection  because  the  child 
may  lose  respect  for  the  parent. 

c.  Show  physical  affection  but  it  is  not  important  for 
the  childs  emotional  health. 

3.  The  best  way  for  a child  to  learn  the  correct  behavior 

is : 

a.  To  punish  the  bad  behavior  and  ignore  proper  behavior. 

b.  Reward  the  proper  behavior  with  a show  of  affection 
and  punish  or  ignore  the  bad  behavior. 

c.  By  slapping  or  hitting  the  child  for  bad  behavior. 

d.  By  letting  the  child  see  that  the  parent  is  not 
afraid  to  hit  or  slap  the  child  at  any  time. 

4.  When  a child  is  being  punished: 

a.  Immediate  action  is  not  necessary  if  scolding  is  the 
only  punishment  used. 

b.  A parent  should  not  be  firm  if  action  is  immediate. 
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c.  A parent  should  be  sure  of  himself  and  firm. 

d.  A parent  should  wait  a while  before  punishing  so 
the  child  can  think  about  it. 

5.  When  punishing  a child  for  some  action: 

a.  If  the  parent  is  firm  then  using  the  same  punishment 
is  not  important. 

b.  A parent  should  always  punish  a bad  behavior  in  the 
same  way  so  that  the  child  will  learn  what  he  can 
get  away  with. 

c.  Only  the  parent  should  know  why  the  child  is  being 
punished,  not  the  child. 

d.  It  is  best  to  confuse  a child  by  changing  the  punish- 
ments from  day  to  day. 

6.  To  a parent,  using  the  same  punishment  and  discipline 
for  a certain  bad  action  means: 

a.  Never  letting  the  child  know  just  what  punishment 
the  parent  will  use  next. 

b.  Never  letting  the  child  know  how  far  he  can  go  or 
just  what  he  can  get  away  with. 

c.  Always  either  slapping  or  hitting  the  child  without 
trying  to  reason  with  him. 

d.  Always  responding  to  a particular  behavior,  usually 
the  same  way. 

7.  When  a child  is  being  punished  for  a certain  behavior: 

a.  Always  using  the  same  punishment  will  show  the  child 
just  what  he  can  get  away  with. 

b.  Confusing  the  child  with  different  punishments  is 
the  best  way  for  him  to  learn  faster. 

c.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  know  what  punishment  the 
parent  will  use. 

d.  If  a parent  is  firm  and  loving,  then  slapping  a child 
is  usually  the  best  punishment. 

8.  When  a mother  lets  someone  else,  (like  the  father,  grand- 
mother, big  sister,  or  auntee)  watch  the  kids  while  she 
is  gone: 

a.  That  person  should  agree  with  the  mother  on  what 
punishment  to  use  and  what  is  to  be  punished. 
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b.  They  should  not  agree,  this  will  keep  the  child 
confused. 

c.  To  simply  ignore  the  behavior  if  you  are  in  control 
of  the  situation. 

d.  To  give  attention  and  then  they  will  stop  for  good. 

10.  In  general,  you  will  be  a better  parent  if: 

a.  You  do  not  let  the  child  see  you  as  a source  of 
support  and  help  because  he  will  begin  to  depend 
on  you  too  much. 

b.  You  make  the  child  fear  you. 

c.  You  are  a source  of  support,  help,  and  information. 

d.  The  child  does  not  see  you  as  a source  of  information 
because  he  will  see  how  much  you  don't  know. 

11.  A parent  should: 

a.  Always  be  suspicious  of  his  children  to  keep  them 
out  of  trouble. 

b.  Try  to  show  the  kids  that  you  trust  and  respect  them. 

c.  Not  be  patient  but  should  be  overly  protective. 

d.  Use  threats  of  'slapping  the  kids  head  off'  to  keep 
children  in  line  and  to  make  them  fear  the  parent. 
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Disciplinary  Response  Sheet 
STOP  HERE ! ! 

YOU  ARE  READY  TO  SEE  THE  FILM! ! 

You  are  participating  in  a study  of  child  management. 

You  will  be  shown  a video  tape  of  a child  and  an  adult  playing. 
The  tape  consists  of  five  scenes  of  the  child  and  adult  playing 
together  with  20  seconds  of  blank  tape  following  each  scene. 
During  these  blank  spaces  you  are  to  respond  with  one  of  the 
five  possible  responses.  You  are  to  respond  to  each  scene  as 
if  you  were  the  adult  in  the  film  and  as  if  you  had  complete 
responsibility  for  the  child.  After  each  scene  choose  one  of 
the  following  responses  and  put  the  number  of  that  response  on 
the  answer  sheet  that  you  will  be  given.  Your  response  will 
be  completely  confidential,  that  is,  your  answers  will  not  be 
shown  or  given  to  anyone  except  the  experimenters. 

1.  Response  1 - Reward:  A reward  is  something  positive  to 

the  child,  such  as  "good  boy,"  or 
in  some  way  letting  the  child  know 
definitely  that  you  approve  of  him 
or  feel  affection  for  him. 

2.  Response  2 - Ignoring  or  Withdrawing : This  means  that 

you  say  nothing  to  the  child  and 
you  may  look  away  or  walk  away 
from  the  child. 

3.  Response  3 - Removing  toys:  You  might  put  the  toys 

away  and/or  make  the  child  sit 
quietly  for  a few  minutes.  This 
might  also  include  a brief 
explanation  to  the  child. 

4.  Response  4 - Reprimand:  This  means  to  say  something  to 

the  child,  such  as,  "bad  boy,  don't 
do  that,  that's  not  nice,"  or  some 
verbal  behavior  that  definitely  lets 
the  child  know  that  his  behavior  is 
disapproved  of. 

5.  Response  5 - Punishment:  Some  mild  form  of  physical 

punishment,  such  as  spanking  or  a 
shaking . 
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ANSWER  SHEET 

CIRCLE  ONE  OF  THE  RESPONSES  FOR  EACH  SCENE 


1.  Scene  1 Response  1 

-Reward 

Response  2 

-Ignoring  or  Withdrawing 

Response  3 

-Removing  Toys 

Response  4 

-Reprimand 

Response  5 

-Punishment 

2.  Scene  2 Response  1 

-Reward 

Response  2 

-Ignoring  or  Withdrawing 

Response  3 

-Removing  Toys 

Response  4 

-Reprimand 

Response  5 

-Punishment 

3.  Scene  3 Response  1 

-Reward 

Response  2 

■-Ignoring  or  Withdrawing 

Response  3 

■-Removing  Toys 

Response  4 

■-Reprimand 

Response  5 

--Punishment 

4.  Scene  4 Response  1 

--Reward 

Response  2 

--Ignoring  or  Withdrawing 

Response  3 

--Removing  Toys 

Response  4 

--Reprimand 

Response  5 

--Punishment 

5.  Scene  5 Response  1 

--Reward 

Response  2 

--Ignoring  or  Withdrawing 

Response  3 

---Removing  Toys 

Response  4 

--Reprimand 

Response  5 

--Punishment 
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POST-FILM  PARENTING  QUESTIONNAIRE 

CHOOSE  THE  ANSWER  WHICH  BEST  COMPLETES  THE  SENTENCE.  THERE 
IS  ONLY  ONE  CORRECT  ANSWER. 

1.  In  matters  of  discipline,  punishment,  and  setting  limits 

for  a child,  a parent  should: 

a.  Avoid  using  the  same  punishment  more  than  once  for  a 
bad  act,  so  a child  will  never  learn  the  pattern. 

b.  Be  unclear  about  what  behavior  is  to  be  punished  so 
that  the  child  will  stop  all  his  bad  actions. 

c.  Always  punish  a bad  behavior  with  the  same  punish- 
ment so  the  child  can  see  how  far  he  can  go. 

d.  Not  be  too  sure  of  herself  so  the  child  won't  know 
what  to  expect. 

2.  When  a child's  actions  requiring  punishment  arises: 

a.  The  parent  should  get  it  clear  in  his  own  mind  what 
the  child  did  to  be  punished. 

b.  Trying  to  understand  the  child  is  not  necessary  if 
action  is  immediate. 

c.  It  is  usually  best  if  the  child  doesn't  understand 
all  that  the  parent  is  doing. 

d.  Hitting  the  child  is  usually  the  best  punishment  if 
it  is  with  love. 

3.  The  best  way  for  a child  to  learn  the  proper  behavior 

for  a situation  is: 

a.  By  letting  the  child  see  that  the  parent  will  hit 
or  slap  the  child  for  no  reason. 

b.  To  punish  or  ignore  the  bad  actions  and  to  ingore 
the  proper  behavior. 

c.  Reward  the  proper  behavior  with  a hug  or  a smile 
and  punish  or  ignore  the  bad  actions. 

d.  By  only  slapping  or  hitting  the  child  for  bad 
behavior . 

4.  When  a child  is  being  punished: 

a.  And  when  scolding  is  the  only  punishment  used, 
immediate  action  is  not  necessary. 
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b.  A parent  should  try  to  be  clear  and  firm. 

c.  A parent  should  not  be  firm  if  action  is 
immediate  and  with  love. 

d.  It  is  best  to  wait  a while  after  the  child 
had  been  bad  before  punishing  him  so  he  can 
think  about  it. 

5.  When  punishing  a child  for  a certain  bad  behavior: 

a.  Always  using  the  same  punishment  is  not  important. 

b.  Only  the  parent  should  know  why  the  child  is  being 
punished. 

c.  A parent  should  use  the  same  punishment  so  that 
the  child  will  know  what  to  expect. 

d.  Punishment  should  change  from  day  to  day  to  keep 
the  child  confused. 

6.  To  a parent  using  the  same  punishment  for  a certain 

bad  behavior  means: 

a.  Always  hitting  the  child  with  a belt  for  whatever 
the  behavior  is. 

b.  Always  responding  usually  the  same  way  to  a parti- 
cular behavior. 

c.  The  parent  will  have  to  hit  the  child  more  often 
but  the  child  will  learn  faster. 

d.  The  child  will  become  firm,  clear,  and  sure  of 
himself . 

7.  When  a child  sees  a parent  being  firm,  clear,  and  sure 

of  herself  in  disciplining  a child: 

a.  This  will  not  help  the  child  become  more  firm,  clear, 
and  sure  of  himself. 

b.  The  child  will  become  confused  and  won't  know  what 
he  can  get  away  with. 

c.  The  parent  will  have  to  hit  the  child  more  often 
but  the  child  will  learn  faster. 

d.  The  child  will  become  firm,  clear,  and  sure  of 
himself . 
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8.  Sometimes  children  will  keep  doing  loud  and  noisy  and 
attention  getting  behaviors.  If  no  one  is  getting  hurt 
it  is  usually  a good  idea: 

a.  To  scold  the  child  anyway  since  they  may  hurt  one 
another  or  break  something. 

b.  Before  thinking  about  discipline,  to  simply  ignore 
the  behavior  if  you  are  in  control  of  the  situation. 

c.  Respond  immediately  with  anger  and  hit  or  slap  the 
child  if  you  feel  it  is  necessary. 

d.  Scold  one  child  loudly  to  set  an  example  for  the 
other  children. 

9.  When  someone  else  (father,  grandmother,  etc.)  besides 
the  mother  disciplines  the  child: 

a.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  agree  on  punishment 
or  what  is  to  be  punished. 

b.  They  should  disagree  because  this  will  confuse  the 
child  and  he  won't  know  what  to  expect,  which  is 
good. 

c.  They  should  agree  since  this  will  help  the  child 
see  your  actions  as  firm  and  clear. 

d.  Only  the  mother  should  discipline  the  child. 

10.  In  general,  you  will  be  a better  parent  if: 

a.  You  do  not  let  the  child  see  you  as  a source  of 
support  and  help  because  he  will  then  begin  to 
depend  on  you  too  much. 

b.  The  child  doesn't  see  you  as  a source  of  informa- 
tion because  he  can  see  how  much  you  don't  know. 

c.  You  are  a source  of  support,  help,  and  information. 

d.  You  make  the  child  fear  as  well  as  respect  you. 

11.  When  a child  is  involved  with  loud  and  noisy  and 
attention  getting  behavior  a parent  should: 

a.  Give  the  child  attention  and  this  will  soon  stop 
the  loud  and  noisy  behavior  for  good. 

b.  Pay  no  attention  if  no  one  is  getting  hurt. 
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c.  Act  quickly  and  punish  the  behavior  without 
telling  the  child  what  particular  behavior 
he  is  being  disciplined  for. 

d.  Try  to  be  very  affectionate  and  talk  to  the 
child  without  scolding  him. 
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